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In this work, EARL MORSE 
WILBUR, the acknowledged 
authority on Unitarian history, 
traces the dramatic develop- 
ment of the movement through 
three centuries and a half of 
almost constant persecution, 
down to the present day. 


A History 
of 


IN TRANSYLVANIA, ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA 


| Cee in Transylvania 
during the early Reformation; 
early Socialism in England and 
its sequel — Unitarianism; the 
struggle with the established 
Church; the Arian movement 
among the Dissenters; the lib- 
eral movements in colonial New 
England; and the present Uni- 
tarian church in America, with 
its complete emancipation from 
dogma and its concern for indi- 
vidual character and social serv- 


ice. $7.50 


RELIGION IN TWENTIETH 
CENTURY AMERICA 


By Herbert Wallace Schneider 


What has happened during the last 
fifty years to and within the religious 
groups of America — latest addition 
to the Library of Congress Series in 
American Civilization. $4.25 


At your bookstore, or 
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Opened floodgates of religious revolt 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
ELLERY CHANNING, by Robert Leet 
Patterson. Bookman Associates, New York, 
$4.50. 

The New England preacher whose fa- 
mous Baltimore sermon, in 1819, opened 
the floodgates of revolt against religious 
dogmatism and made him leader of the Uni- 
tarian movement, has been widely revered, 
not only as preacher and prophet but for 
his powerful impact on the social issues of 
his time. He has not, however, even by 
disciples, been regarded as a systematic 
theologian. 

Robert Leet Patterson, who occupies the 
Chair of Philosophy at Duke University, has 
undertaken to supply this omission. The re- 
sult is a theological opus which is certain to 
be the definitive work in its field. It is not a 
book that can be quickly read. 

Beginning with New England Calvinism, 
to which Channing remained indebted even 
after he became its chief antagonist, and 
identifying the philosophy of Locke as an 
inevitable molding influence, Mr. Patterson 
describes the stages by which Channing ar- 
rived at the “pure Christianity” of which he 
was a foremost exponent and exemplar. 
Never a sectarian, Channing repeatedly de- 
clared his allegiance to “the Universal 
Church from which no man is excluded 
save by the death of goodness in his own 
breast”; his Unitarianism was not the nega- 
tive heresy it appeared to be, but a liberation 
into freedom of thought which made Chris- 


tianity more morally persuasive and more 
intellectually tenable. 


This, of course, is the tribute which reli- 
gious freethinkers have always paid to Chan- 
ning; and, even from others, the purity of his 
life and sincerity of his thought have brought 
him homage. Mr. Patterson, however, with 
a formidable array of argument and evi- 
dence, attempts to show that Channing was 
not only a saintly non-conformist and elo- 
quent exponent of religious freedom, but 
a systematic thinker “whose status has not 
received adequate recognition” and “one of 
the outstanding figures in the history of 
Christian thought.” It is of vital importance, 
he believes, that we return to Channing’s 
thinking and understand its full significance. 


Whether the case is conclusively argued 
will certainly be contested, and many theo- 
logians will differ sharply with some of Mr. 
Patterson’s views. But the fact that Chan- 
ning’s religion and Jefferson’s political prin- 
ciples arose from the same spiritual ferment 
and rested on the same moral convictions is 
undeniable. Whether the free man is possi- 
ble without the free mind, whether free in- 
stitutions can endure and be the basis of a 
good society if the spiritual insights and 
moral affirmations of Channing and Jeffer- 
son are permitted to wither away—these 
are questions which will very likely have to 
be answered in our own generation. 

A. POWELL DAVIES 
(Reprinted from New York times) 


‘A fresh wind blowing’ 


THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY: PAPERS 
AND ADDRESSES OF LEARNED HAND. 
Irving Dilliard, editor. New York: Knopf. 
$3.50 


This is a book by a man who has been 
called the most distinguished living Ameri- 
can judge. He has been called the tenth 
member of the Supreme Court. After read- 
ing this collection of his non-legal papers 
and addresses, you will also want to call 
him one of the great liberals of our na- 
tional history. 

Learned Hand retired in June of 1951 as 
Chief Justice of the United States Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit, after forty-two 
years on the federal bench. It is an astonish- 
ing fact that never before have any of his 
remarkable writings been collected and pub- 
lished in book form. Irving Dilliard of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch has now performed 
this too-long delayed and commendable 
task. 


For Learned Hand is the spiritual heir of 
Marshall, Holmes, Brandeis, and Cardozo. 
In his intelligent skepticism, his implacable 
truth-seeking, his doubting, his dissatisfac- 
tion with finalities, he seems almost the in- 
carnation of the liberal spirit. In this day 
of Whittaker Chambers absolutes, the cool, 
sensible words of Learned Hand come like 
a fresh wind blowing. 


In a way, there is something depressing 
about this book. Learned Hand seems old- 
fashioned. I mean this in the sense that 
Thomas Jefferson or Voltaire seem old- 
fashioned. Seldom do men these days mani- 
fest such wisdom or range of knowledge. 
Seldom do they possess such command of 
language, and hardly ever—in this age or 
any other, it must be confessed—does a 
man appear who has made the search. for 
truth such an inextricable and dominant 
part of his life. ; 


This collection is made up of thirty-four 
brief papers, ranging from a class-day ora- 
tion in 1893 to a wonderful speech before 
the Harvard Club of New York last January 
summing up Judge Hand’s views about ulti- 
mate values. The subject matter is varied, 
but it is really about democracy, freedom, 
tolerance, liberty, justice in a way you have 
rarely heard these shopworn words dis- 
cussed before. 


One question sticks in the reader’s mind 
after he finishes this book. Why was 
Learned Hand never elevated to the 
Supreme Court? Not half a dozen men in 
our history have been more worthy of the 
honor. Unfortunately this is a question only 
the gods can answer, or whatever whimsical 
forces cause our presidents to move in their 
mysterious fashions. WALDEMAR ARGOW 


books 


Vivid portrayal of a skilful politician 


JEFFERSON AND THE RIGHTS OF 
MAN. Dumas Malone. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., $6. 

This is the second of the anticipated five 
volumes entitled Jefferson and His Time in 
which Dr. Malone plans to present a de- 
tailed study of the long and varied career 
of Thomas Jefferson. The first volume, Jef- 
ferson the Virginian, described his subject’s 
upbringing at Shadwell, on what was then 
the frontier; his education at Williamsburg; 
and his part in The Revolution. That book 
was hailed as a masterpiece of biography, 
and the present volume carries forward the 
story with equal skill. It is the fruit of a 
prodigious amount of research, revealed in 
countless footnotes and in the bibliography, 
and the book is not one for quick and care- 
less reading, for it is packed with detailed 
information on which the author bases his 
carefully balanced judgments. But the 
scholar has not smothered the man of let- 
ters; his style is lucid, with occasional vivid 
passages; he moves steadily forward and no 
space is wasted on petty details. 

The result is a book of profound interest 
and importance to the serious student of 
American history. It begins with Jefferson’s 
departure for Paris in July, 1784, to serve 
with Franklin and John Adams as one of 
the American Commissioners in Europe, 27d 
describes his work there as Franklin’s suc- 
cessor as minister to the French court until 
his return to America in 1789, to become 
Secretary of State; and the opening stages of 
his estrancement from Hamilton, through 
the year 1792. 

Jefferson’s skill as a diplomat is vividly 
portrayed in his trying struggle to obtain 
' recognition of American rights from Euro- 
pean powers little disposed to grant any fa- 
vors to the weak, impoverished and pre- 
sumably unstable republic which he repre- 
sented. In the long-drawn-out contest of 
wits he achieved greater success than at- 
tained by any of his contemporaries, and 
from it he learned lessons which were in- 


valuable in his later career. Washington 
knew him to be the man best fitted to be 
Secretary of State, the only other cabinet 
officers being Hamilton as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Knox as Secretary of War. 
Jefferson took office with a staff of only 
five persons, one of them a translator on 
part time, and with a total annual expendi- 
ture of about $8,000 for his department, but 
he became the most intimate personal ad- 
viser to Washington and the great respect 
which he felt for the President was re- 
turned by the latter’s regard for his opinions. 


The rift between Jefferson and Hamilton 
began at an early stage and, as it developed 
into serious differences about the theory of 
government, it was only Washington’s 
magnanimity and influence that kept both 
men in the cabinet. Dr. Malone is naturally 
interested in Jefferson’s side of the dispute, 
though he seeks to be scrupulously fair to 
Hamilton, pointing out errors of judgment 
and tactics on Jefferson’s part. But he pro- 
duces indubitable evidence of Hamilton’s 
underhand intrigues to undermine policies 
which Jefferson deemed essential for suc- 
cessful dealings with foreign powers. 


Dr. Malone sums up his Introduction by 
saying that “Jefferson ... emerges from my 
investigations . . . even better than I ex- 
pected.” And indeed he does stand forth as 
a man of encyclopedic range of mind with 
an incredibly wide range of interests, and as 
the standard-bearer and spokesman of those 
“Rights of Man” which are the American 
ideal. He neither sought nor desired a 
political career and would gladly have been 
left to his books and his estate at Monti- 
cello, but through force of circumstances he 
became a skilful politician and a great 
statesman. Dr. Malone has rendered a great 
service to all serious students of American 
history in this and the preceding volume, 
and his readers will await with eagerness 
the volumes which are to follow. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


The advance guard 


HERALDS OF A _ LIBERAL FAITH, 
Vol. IV, edited by Samuel A. Eliot. Beacon 
Press. $4.50 

’ The fourth volume of Heralds of a Lib- 
eral Faith, published under the title, The 
Pilots (first three volumes were The Proph- 
ets, The Pioneers, The Preachers,) brings 
the history of American Unitarianism, as 
manifest through its ministers, down to the 
present date. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who was better 
qualified than any other person to do this 
work, edited the earlier volumes in 1950 and 
completed just before his death that which 
is now available as the last extensive prod- 
uct of his mind and heart and pen. It covers 
the lives of the leaders who have gone from 
us in the last half century. The introduction 
by the editor is itself a gem reflecting the 
temper of the denomination and the varied 
genius and uniform devotion of the men 
about whom the book is written. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Published monthly 


Emmett St., Bristol, Conn. Editorial and Executive offices, 25 Beacon St., 


There are more than 200 biographies or 
biographical notes. Many of these were 
written by the editor himself, and the oth- 
ers were taken from earlier biographical 
sketches, or especially prepared by appro- 
priate persons for this volume, and many 
of these were amended by the editor who 
knew personally all but six of the subjects. 
Many readers will be especially interested 
in one or several chapters because of family 
or parochial connections, but ministers, his- 
torians, and some laymen in all our 
churches will read with interest and profit 
from all of the chapters. As Dr. Eliot has 
said: “To see a cause embodied in men and 
women makes it come alive. . . . Principles 
are best illustrated by personalities.” The 
Pilots gives vividness to Unitarianism, and 
demonstrates the character of the religion 
through the character of its helmsmen. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 


The Christian 
REGISTER 


Founded 1821: The oldest religious journal 
of continuous publication in America. 


EDITORIAL BOARD: J. Ray Shute, 
Monroe, N. C. (1950-1953); Wallace 
W. Robbins, Chicago (1951-1954); 
Duncan Howlett, Boston (1952-1953). 


MANAGING EDITOR: Melvin Arnold 


ASSISTANT MANAGING Eprror: Jean Nelson 
News EpIror: Jeannette Hopkins 


ASSOCIATES: Claire Ross, Gretchen Lowen- 


berg. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER: Glenna McCormack 
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The Bookshelf 


A feature of our Pacific Coast Central 
Conference was a series of talks upon Uni- 
tarian history, opened by the dean of Uni- 
tarian historians, Dr. Ear! Morse Wilbur. 
Each day thereafter a period of the history 
was presented by one or another of the ex- 
cellent ministerial talent participating in the 
week’s program. 

Most of us like to listen; fortunately some 
of us like also to read. The best listeners 
usually want a written record for later re- 
view. For our conferees, and for others, 
therefore, the BOOKSHELF lists sources 
from which lay readers may easily—and in- 
expensively—obtain first-hand, or for re- 
view, the highlights of Unitarian history. 

Ministers, church libraries, and many 
laymen have Dr. Wilbur’s HISTORY OF 
UNITARIANISM, Vol. I, and are await- 
ing Volume II which Harvard University 
Press has just published. For the rest of us, 
the Department of Religious Education and 
Beacon Press offer not only books but 
pamphlets in the BEACON REFERENCE 
SERIES, including: (a) OUR LIBERAL 
HERITAGE (Cole), which discusses Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian links for present study 
needs; (b) UNITARIANISM—Some Past 
History and Present Meanings (Scholefield); 
and (c) THE WAY CALLED UNITARIAN 
(Backus). The first is priced at 50¢; the 
others, 25¢ each. B.R.S. pamphlets are de- 
signed to make us articulate Unitarians, at 
small cost and little effort. You may want 
to add other titles to your collection, but 
be sure you have these three. 

As for books—what a feast is available! 
To begin with: OUR UNITARIAN HER- 
ITAGE ($3)—the short history which Dr. 
Wilbur wrote some years ago while accu- 
mulating material for his two-volume work. 
Should you want fuller details than given 
in the pamphlets, as your interest in the 
subject increases, this is basic. Next—or 
perhaps I might well put it first—a brand- 
new work which I have read since return- 
ing from the summer conference, and found 
highly entertaining as well as informative. 
By all means read FREEDOM MOVES 
WEST (Beacon Press, $3.75) by Charles H. 
Lyttle, professor emeritus of Church History 
of the Meadville Theological School, Chi- 
cago. The sub-title: A History of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, 1852-1952. Inci- 
dentally it records the development of Uni- 
tarian thought and philosophy from Chan- 
ning to Parker and Emerson, eventually to 
recognition of the truth of evolutionary bi- 
ology and the modern historical approach to 
Biblical history, for which many who 
somehow—and somewhat mysteriously, 
from my point of view—called themselves 
Unitarian, were not prepared. This conflict 
adds zest to the story, and though you may 
consider the comparison far-fetched, I fre- 
quently found myself thinking of George 
F. Willison’s BEHOLD VIRGINIA! which 
I had read some months earlier. It seemed 
to me that, for its time, Unitarianism movy- 
ing west met about as many obstacles to 
getting established, as did those who sought 
to get a foothold in Virginia... . 

I liked especially Dr. Lyttle’s account of 
the development of Sunday School material 
by the Western Conference as early as 1872: 
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“The first course over four Sundays 
dealt with Micah 8. ‘To do justly’ is 
given practical application as truth- 
fulness, honesty, kindness to man and 
beast; ‘to love mercy’ is interpret- 
ed as considerateness in the home, 
politeness as an expression of love; 
‘to walk humbly with thy God’ 
headed lessons on Reverence, Prayer 
—and the evil of profanity!” 

“Leaves from God’s Book of Revelation” 
featured “a uniform topic series of lessons 
on the world of nature outlined not ac- 
cording to Genesis but as modern science 
described the universe.” (The present Beacon 
series HOW MIRACLES ABOUND is a 
favorite with teachers and children, and in- 
deed, with many parents for use at home.) 

It interested me that the WORLD PAR- 
LIAMENT OF RELIGIONS held in con- 
junction with the World’s Fair of 1892, in 
Chicago, was planned and carried out suc- 
cessfully by the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, under direction of its secretary, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. I noted that as early as 1887 
the Conference had prepared a statement 
of “Things commonly believed among us,” 
to which a Supplementary Resolution was 
added in 1892, as follows: “Resolved: that 
the Western Unitarian Conference hereby 
declares it to be its general aim and purpose 
to promulgate a religion in harmony with 
the foregoing Preamble and Statement.” 

The world has seemingly receded from 
that goal in the past sixty years. However, 
if active Women’s Alliance, Layman’s 
League, and Fellowship groups which are 
planning member-participation study for the 
winter’s program, were to select Dr. David 
Rhys Williams’ WORLD RELIGIONS AND 
THE HOPE FOR PEACE (Beacon Press 
$3.50) together with READINGS FROM 
WORLD RELIGIONS (Beacon Press $4.00) 
compiled by Selwyn G. Champion and 
Dorothy Short, and related books, progress 
could now be made toward “promulgating” 
the ideas formulated by the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference in 1887. 

In 1910, when Dr. Samuel A. Eliot wrote 
the Introduction for Volume I of his four 
volume HERALDS OF A _ LIBERAL 
FAITH, Volume IV of which Beacon Press 
recently published (THE PILOTS, $4.50), 
he said: 
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The only complete Bible 
in an American translation 
—and at the lowest price. 


THE SMITH-GOODSPEED 
COMPLETE BIBLE 


$4.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Other Smith-Goodspeed Bibles available. Write for 
a free brochure describing the complete selection. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 ELLIS AVE., CHICAGO 87, ILL. 


“They were pioneers of freedom 
and it is to be observed that the 
people whose names are longest 
remembered in this world are 
those who have dome something 
to promote freedom.” 

An excellent thought for today. ; 
LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


No catechism 
of easy answers 


JOHN DEWEY. By Jerome Nathanson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 

This is a remarkable book because it can 
be described as brief, intelligible, and fas- 
cinating; and yet it is about the philosophy 
of John Dewey. Exposition is seldom as 
happy! 

Mr. Nathanson has written a book of gen- 
uine orientation. He begins his chapters with 
familiar headings: “The World We Live In,” 
“The Possibilities of Human Nature,” and 
“Democracy as a Way of Life.” With these 
to serve as guides, the author reconstructs 
Dewey’s philosophy of democracy, theory of 
education, and “Instrumentalism” in a man- 
ner that reassures us in a warm faith for 
every child and every adult. 

Those who are seeking a catechism of easy 
answers to the hard questions of life will not 
look here, but by such a book as this, 
thoughtful teachers and parents will come 
to understand how democracy can provide 
the schoolroom of mankind. Those of us 
serving the cause of liberal religion will then 
have an easier time showing how devoted 
people can provide a democratic church for 
mankind. The free schools and the liberal 
churches are now in fact deriving challenge 
and strength from Dewey’s theory of edu- 
cation. Both recognize that the education of 
a child does not mean simply to impress 
upon him a set of facts and principles, but 
to enable him, by a guided process of trial 
and error, to discover habits and ideals that 
will lead to a good life. 

John Dewey found the book filled with 
his own wisdom, his own disciplines for a 
free social order, and his own convictions 
about thought as an instrument of action, 
but he found these monumental elements of 
his philosophy discussed with a clarity and 
simplicity he had never been able to achieve. 

Future books about Dewey will be written 
without the discipline of the philosopher’s 
eventual scrutiny; the cost will be greatest 
for those who try to emulate this book by 
Jerome Nathanson.—RoBERT L. ZOERHEIDE 
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Challenge to “dozing” goodness 


THE TEMPTATION TO BE GOOD, 
by A. Powell Davies. New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Young, Inc. $2.50 

This volume by the brilliant minister of 
All Souls’ Church in Washington is in line 
with the essays of the greater wise men 
and counsellors. With pungent word and 
probing phrase, it challenges not only overt 
evils but the half aliveness, the “dozing” 
goodness and niggardly aid of the “almost 
good.” 

Yet the first value of the book is for the 
anxious, the fearful, the frustrated, the be- 
wildered. To all such the author gives the 
immediate aid and comfort of sound analy- 
ses of the mental and spiritual life. In 
such chapters as: What Are You Running 
Away From?; Seeking, Perhaps, Yourself; 
Too Many People Stay Afraid; Is There a 
Cure For Frustration?; How Much Does the 
Individual Count?; Spiritual Mastery; there 
is a gentle but vigorous irony respecting easy 
solutions, coupled with genuine prescrip- 
tions for peace of mind. Over and over again 
the author inveighs against an easy security 
and points the human advances derived from 
conflict and insecurity. Back of every sug- 
gested cure, he presses home the inexorable 
demand for moral resolution. As would be 


expected of Powell Davies, in these ominous 
times, his ethics embrace not only personal 
morals but world mindedness and world re- 
sponsibility. 

The book is a valuable gift for those seek- 
ing composure and balance in a time of 
confusion, a far more potent medicine than 
some other popular nostrums of the day. It 
is a pleasure, incidentally, to read such ex- 
cellent prose, half humorous, often sharp, 
and infinitely wise. 

At one major péint—the point of theology 
—the content seems incomplete. It is not, 
of course, intended to be a theological work. 
Most of the proposed solutions for spiritual 
disorder do not depend upon any specific 
theism. Yet, though God is not the “boss of 
the universe,” the ascriptions to God of ac- 
tions of purpose or intention bring in con- 
ceptions neither defended nor applied. Nor 
is any other conception of reality, perhaps 
one closer to the author’s own beliefs, 
enough developed to have any powerful 
grip on the mind. Many elements of such a 
conception are scattered through the chap- 
ters. The impact of the whole might be far 
stronger, could these factors have been or- 
dered and brought into bolder relief. 

VON OGDEN VOGT 


A cruelty of 
diabolic design 


ONE GREAT PRISON, by Helmut M. Feh- 
ling, Beacon Press, $2.75 


This is another of those books, now 
grown to considerable number, piling up 
the evidence of the horrors of the Russian 
prisons. The author was a sergeant-major 
in the German army who was taken pris- 
oner and spent six years in the camps. The 
title, One Great Prison, is derived from the 
words of a Russian woman to the author. 
She said to him, “Russia is one great 
prison.” She was referring not only to the 
prisoners of war, but to the Russian people 
generally. 

The story, however, is confined almost 
exclusively to the experiences of Helmut 
Fehling himself, and the other wretched 
victims with whom he shared the various 
prisons in which he was incarcerated. It is 
a tale of almost unrelieved brutality, of 
“man’s inhumanity to man.” It is a cruelty 
diabolically designed to reach the mind, to 
undermine the spirit as well as the body. 
Only occasionally does it creep through that 
Russians are human beings after all. One 
incident of the latter kind concerns old 
Julia, who nurses the German prisoners 
“with all the strength she possesses and with 
a silent, matter-of-course, motherly kind- 
ness.” One is grateful for that much. 

Part of the tragedy of the story is that 
vast numbers of these prisoners are still 
held years after the conclusion of the war. 
The Western Powers estimated that 1,500,- 
000 Germans, Italians, Austrians, and Japa- 
nese have not yet been accounted for by the 
Soviet Union, despite the fact that it has 
been announced by its officials that the 
agreements regarding the repatriation of 


war prisoners had been complied with. 
Fehling concludes his account with an ap- 
peal to the conscience of the world to cor- 
rect this “crime against humanity.” 

The document is translated by Charles R. 
Joy, who also provided a preface, and in 
the last half of the book has assembled the 
major public documents dealing with the 
war prisoner situation. It makes good source 
material for those concerned with this 
problem. 

E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


Untamed adventurers 


THE VIKING, by Edison Marshall. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Young. $3.50 


Christianity had come to England, but it 
had made no headway in the wild North- 
land where the Vikings moored their dragon 
ships each winter and went out again to 
the slaughter when the ice broke up in the 
spring. Here is a roaring tale of untamed 
warriors of Odin, and their forays against 
the coast towns of Europe and the British 
Isles. It’s dauntless romance with a shaggy 
beard and a vocabulary that will remind 
you of your struggles with Anglo-Saxon: 
names like Ogier Gyrfalcon, Ragnar Loth- 
brok, Otto Walleye. Offa Bullback; nouns 
like Odin’s Arrow (falcon), blood drinker 
(sword), death bees (arrows), swan road 
(the ocean); and idioms like “till Jill comes 
down the hill” meaning till the tide turns, 
or “to ride on Odin’s Horse” meaning to be 
hanged. . . . Here is a loud and lusty tale, 
obviously backed by research in Norse folk- 
ways, (the sons of Ragnar Lothbrok did in- 
vade England in 865 AD and renamed 
Eoforvic York, according to George Stew- 
art’s Names on the Land) and with a plot 
hand-tailored for Hollywood. Bet you finish 
it if you start. Later you may wonder why 
you did. E.D. 


Ugly aspects of 
super-patriotism 


THE TROUBLE-MAKERS, Arnold Forster 
and Benjamin Epstein. New York: Double- 
day. $3.50 


’ The Trouble-Makers is a report on intol- 
erance in America by Arnold Forster, gen- 
eral counsel and director of the Civil Rights 
division of the Anti-Defamation League, 
and Benjamin Epstein, National Director of 
the organization. The book is prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Anti-Defamation 
League of the B’Nai Brith and is a factual, 
realistic and shocking story of the hard and 
ugly aspects of American life on the “anti” 
propaganda front. It is more readable and 
more interesting than the first report (A 
Measure of Freedom) made by Forster. 


The Trouble-Makers is not pleasant read- 
ing but it is essential reading for informed 
Americans, particularly for those who are 
interested in an enlightened Americanism. 


In The Trouble-Makers our citizens can 
read the fundamentals of white supremacy, 
anti-Semitic and anti-Catholic propaganda, 
and there is a surprising amount of it in our 
country. There is a very interesting story 
also of Communist propaganda, disclosing 
the manner in which the “Leftists” exploit 
hatred and bigotry and racial tensions to 
confuse and mislead our -citizenry. 


Here is the story of Merwin K. Hart, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, the Ku Klux Klan, 
Arab propaganda and of numerous super- 
patriotic groups, all of which preach a dark 
and evil form of “100 per cent American- 
ism” and an exclusive Christianity. The story 
of the “smear” against Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg is told in detail and the reader obtains 
an insight into the way the “anti” propa- 
gandists carry out their evil designs. 


This is a book which could well be the 
basis of a series of sermons by liberal 
clergymen. It could also be used in study 
groups and Sunday School classes. Cer- 
tainly the book ought to be in all of our 
libraries. 


All of the tricks of character assassina- 
tion, of the “smear,” of violence against 
Negroes and Jews, of cross burnings and of 
other un-American and subversive forms of 
propaganda activities are in the book. 


The Trouble-Makers is a very useful 
book for Americans who want to know 
about the evil forces in our America of to- 
day and what to do about them. 

L. M. BIRKHEAD 
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| $150 from Ithaca goes to Japanese 


To Register Readers: 


The following quotation is from a letter 
recently received from Japan. “Thank you 
for the $150 you have worked out for our 
church movement . . As you may sup- 
pose, our plan to construct the church build- 
ing is not easy, but a month ago we could 
get a good ground for the building and now 
we are working out for the church building 
and our fund is very short . 

Affectionately yours, 
S. AKASHI.” 


S. Akashi-san is the father of Michio 
Akashi, whom many Unitarians met at the 
May Meetings last spring. 


During the three years that I lived in 
Japan, I met many religious leaders and 
became convinced that the Unitarian inter- 
pretation of Christianity has a great future 
in the Orient, and that the Salvation Army 
merits our support. 


Since my return to the US I have had 
only one opportunity to speak to an Ameri- 
can Unitarian group about the outlook for 
Christianity in Japan but that audience, the 
congregration of the Unitarian church in 
Ithaca, N.Y., raised the $150.00 mentioned 
by Mr. Akashi and also $50.00 for the 
Salvation Army. 


The Unitarian movement in Japan merits 


our financial help and needs it—now. I 
would like to see the American Unitarians 
rally to the support of the Japanese Uni- 
tarians. To that end I would like to speak 
to as many Unitarians as possible about the 
challenging opportunity to establish our 
philosophy and our interpretation of Chris- 
tianity in the Far East. 


Although I am still on duty as a Chap- 
lain in the USAF, I will have several 
opportunities this fall and winter to speak 
in New England and in the N.Y. area. 
I would like to receive invitations to address 
Unitarian gatherings on Our Opportunities 
in Japan. 


Any one who would like to contribute 
to the Japanese Unitarians or to the Japa- 
nese Salvation Army can do so by sending 
a money order to: 


Rey. S. Akashi 
2-165 Kitazawa 
Setagayaku 
Tokyo, Japan 
or to: 
Col. C. G. Sakamoto 
43-3 Chome 
Tenjinbaskisuji 
Kitaku 
Osaka, Japan. 
CAPT. ROBERT W. JONES, Chaplain, 
Sampson Air Force Base, New York 


Mliberal librarian fakes liberties 


To Register Readers: 

The Register for September reprinted part 
of an article which appears in the Catholic 
Library World for December, 1951, written 
by R. Paul Bartolini, Head Librarian of the 
Kansas State Teachers College. In this arti- 
cle Mr. Bartolini emphasized the duty of 
Catholic librarians to combat the “fad” of 
liberalism in academic circles by protecting 
readers from books judged “harmful”, not, 
of course, according to their own views but 
always under the direction and orders of the 
bishop. This leads me to ask whether only 
books approved by the local Roman Catholic 
bishop are available in state educational 
institutions in Kansas. 


Mr. Bartolini’s qualifications for the posi- 
tion of Head Librarian are further indicated 
by two of his statements. He writes, “With 
truth there is no liberty. Let us say there is 
no tolerance. No tolerance as the mechanic, 
for example, uses the word in measuring. 
Here tolerance is error or deviation from 
the exact. St. Augustine is supposed to have 
said: 

In things necessary, unity: 
In doubtful things, liberty: 
But in all things, charity.” 


If Mr. Bartolini had taken the trouble to 
look up this quotation in Stevenson’s Home 
Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar 
Phrases, P. 321, he might not have quoted 
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it, for it is there attributed not to Augustine, 
but to Melancthon, who collaborated with 
Martin Luther in the Reformation. He then 
goes on to say that the above quotation is 
in accord with “our Savior who said that 
of faith, hope, and charity the greatest of 
these is charity.” If Mr. Bartolini will turn 
to his New Testament he will learn that this 
famous saying was written by St. Paul in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 13—13, 
and it is nowhere in the Gospels attributed 
to Jesus Christ, though no one would ques- 
tion that it is in accord with his spirit. 
Mr. Bartolini’s mistakes suggest that he 
himself stands in need of tolerance for 
“deviation from the exact,” and raise the 
question as to whether his qualifications for 
the position which he holds are not political 
rather than literary. 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Addles the brain— 


To Register Readers: 
The review of the Chambers book sits 
strangely on the opening pages of a religious 
journal . . . It gives all too ample evidence 
of how the book addles the brain of him 
who peruses it. 
MRS. HENRY F. JAMES 
Anna Maria, Fla. 


Spurious liberalism? 


To Register Readers: 

I have just read the review of Niebuhr’s 
Irony of American History in the September 
issue signed by one “J.H.”, and am dis- 
tressed at the reviewer’s lack of theological 
discernment. He asks, “what is ‘neo’ about 
this orthodoxy?” in reference to Niebuhr’s 
view of man. 

It is becoming increasingly self-evident 
that human existence is not a simple sort 
of thing; it is full of tensions, paradoxes 
and dilemmas. Were this not the case, men 
of good will would hardly be divided 
against each other. One of the basic data 
of any relevant theology, it would seem, is 
a frank recognition of the limitations im- 
posed on man by an external nature. Only 
by such recognition can we come to grips 
with our human situation of finitude. And 
then, and then only, can we become fully 
human, I would suggest that any liberalism 
that does not recognize human limitation is 
a spurious liberalism to be rejected by men 
of any theological acuity. 

In the nineteenth century Unitarians were 
impatient with theological systems. Are they 
now becoming unconcerned with basic theo- 
logical problems, or are they merely theo- 
logically illiterate? 

EDWARD L. SHEPPARD, Librarian 
Divinity School, University of Chicago 


On the right track 


To Register Readers: 

I am taking advantage of the Open Forum 
to urge Bookshelf readers who may be using 
or planning to use the April book list for 
Bible study to add a new item. 

During the spring Dr. A. Powell Davies 
delivered in Washington, D.C., four ad- 
dresses which have been printed in a Beacon 
Reference Series pamphlet with the title 
Religion In The Bible. “Who wrote the 
Bible?,” “What the Bible says about God,” 
“What the Bible says about Salvation,” and 
“The Soul of the Bible,” are the four sub- 
jects included. The price, fifty cents. 

You will realize that the contents of this 
pamphlet are exactly what you have wanted 
to put into the hands of people who are 
groping for an intelligent approach to re- 
ligion. Yes, thousands upon thousands of 
men and women—and young people— 
would find here just the leadership they 
need to put them on the track to reach that 
goal of a mature religion which is the basis 
of the Unitarian way. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
Oakland, Calif. 


No freedom clause 


To Register Readers: 

George N. Marshall’s article “Liberals Can 
Be Compatible” leaves out the cardinal 
principle of Unitarian fellowship. 

To the Universalist statement of faith he 
adds the “freedom clause,” that “neither 
this nor any other statement shall be im- 
posed as a creedal test.” For the Unitarian 
he merely lists belief in “the fatherhood of 
God,” etc., and adds the formulation of 
Committee A. 

What has happened here to the Unitarian 
“freedom clause,” basis for the oft-repeated 
declaration that Unitarians allow their fel- 
low members to believe what they will? 

REV. HARRY HOOPER 
Staten Island 


open forum 


A reply to Arthur Foote 


A god-less universe is no “dead-letter of- 
fice” for those who have found their “at- 
homeness” in such a universe. Among these 
are Buddha, Laotze, Confucius and their fol- 
lowers, especially the Zen Buddhists, and 
contemporary humanistic-naturalists. 


Mr. Foote can cling to his “god-intoxi- 
cated” heroes if he wishes. But the humanist 
can present his own list of great men who 
discovered profound emotional, intellectual 
and moral resources in an impersonal uni- 
verse. Mr. Foote assumes that if there is no 
God we live in an “accidental, meaningless 
universe.” This is a logical non-sequitur. The 
universe has structure, operates by “laws” 
of its own nature. It has meaning just inso- 
far as there are meaning-producing organ- 
isms evolved within it. If men know mean- 
ings, then the universe is to that extent 
meaningful. 

Mr. Foote’s logic continues to be inex- 
plicable. He says that “a universe that has 
spawned man is not a godless universe, but 
one in which God is struggling to be born.” 
Wouldn’t a more logical construction be, 
a universe that has spawned man is not 
a manless universe, but one in which hu- 
manity is struggling to cultural maturity? 
Assuredly “a universe with a human race 
in it is not a universe totally devoid of love, 
nobility or compassion,” because the human 
race as part of the universe expresses these 
qualities. But to assume because the human 
race expresses these qualities that the rest 
of the universe also expresses them in 
whole or in part, is a leap of faith beyond 
all logic or evidence. . . . REV. KENNETH L. 
PATTON, Charles Street Universalist Meet- 
ing House, Boston 


“What next’—Politics? 


To Register Readers: 


I was very much disturbed by the poli- 
tical aspects of a pamphlet issued by the 
Unitarian Emergency Service Council en- 
titled What Next? Citizen or Soldier? 1 
thought the pamphlet was very excellent so 
‘long as it dealt with the personal problems 
of a young man facing the prospect of serv- 
ice in the armed forces. But I do not think 
it is the province of a Unitarian agency to 
give the prospective serviceman advice on 
how to solve the political problems which 
make his service necessary. 

This pamphlet recommended that the 
serviceman has three “great problems”: 

(1) making the United Nations capable 
of keeping peace; 

(2) winning a stable economic life in 
which the fruits of labor shall be fairly 
shared; 

(3) lifting the living standards of all un- 
derprivileged people of the earth. 

Is this a thinly disguised recommendation 
to: 

(1) join the American Association for the 
United Nations; 

(2) join the Americans for Democratic 


Action; 

(3) support the Point IV program? 

Many Unitarians do not subscribe to such 
a program, and even if most do, there should 
be no obligation on the remainder to sup- 
port such a program. 

I should feel much happier if Unitarian 
organizations which purport to represent the 
entire denomination would attempt more 
scrupulously to refrain from expressing opin- 
ions on political matters of controversy. 

ANDREW W. GREEN, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Naive betrayal’ 


To Register Readers: 


Is The Christian Register so short of ma- 
terial on free religion and related matters 
that it needs to fill space with the kind of 
fluffy fantasy furnished by Donald Harring- 
ton under the title of Looking Backward 
from 1960? 

No doubt Harrington and his associates 
who urge us to join in a world order agree- 
able to Stalin, Mao Tse Tung, and Aneurin 
Bevan regard his contribution as an expres- 
sion of prophetic faith. 

Is it not, however, an expression of faith 
in miracles, sentimental, wishful thinking for 
peace by improbable means, and a naive 
betrayal of free men and their freedom? Is 
it not similarly a betrayal of unfree men 
and their future freedom? 

L. B. MCINTIRE, Louisville, Ky. 


A rose by any 
ofher mame... 


To Register Readers: 


In the April Register George S. Murphy 
asks whether it is preferable to mutate the 
word worship or to abandon it and he wants 
to hear the opinions of other religious liber- 
als on this subject. 

I believe that the word worship as well 
as the word religion will never become ob- 
solete, as man is by nature a religious be- 
ing and worship is the expression of his re- 
ligious feeling and thinking. . . . The whole 
problem is a problem of Semantics. 

For uncounted millions of people religion 
still means the performance of such cere- 
monies and the confession of such doctrines 
as will enable them to escape the eternal 
punishment prescribed for those who have 
not been redeemed by the grace of a super- 
natural God. To me religion means, first of 
all, the recognition of a supreme aim in life, 
to which I cling with every thought and 
deed and to which approximate attainment 
is the greatest satisfaction in life. 

I agree with James A. Melrose when he 
says that “the profound facts of human na- 
ture which generate religion are the need 
and demand for integrate relation between 
the two kinds of equilibrium man is always 
striving for, to be at home in the world, and 
to be at composure within himself.” I find 
this equilibrium in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion where I can worship in my own way 
and at the same time be a part of a con- 
gregation with which I share the highest 
aims and ideals. 

FELIX H. FRANK, Syracuse 


More uniformity, please! 


To Register Readers: 


I have read with great interest the letter 
in the April Register entitled “Let’s Stop 
Confusing Our Brothers,” and it fits so well 
I would like to borrow it for a little while. 


I, too, am an “infant” Unitarian in the 
sense that I have been a member only two 
years, and I have experienced difficulty in 
making people understand what I mean by 
the word “Unitarian.” Many people just 
don’t seem to know anything about Uni- 
tarianism and my experience makes me 
wonder if a part of the confusion may be 
due to the great variety of names used by 
Unitarian churches. Sometimes it is called 
a “Society,” an “Association,” “All Souls,” 
etc. These names are misleading and one 
wonders if it is a church or a debating so- 
ciety! I feel that the cause of liberal religion 
would be better served by the use of the 
word church instead of society in naming 
new churches. 

For personal reasons, I prefer the use of 
the word church because it is a true and 
exact description of what I am seeking, 
namely a church. What more noble purpose 
could any church have than the preservation 
and propagation of religious freedom and 
the defense of man’s God-given right to de- 
velop his powers to his fullest capacity? The 
very word church is a shield and a source 
of strength in this struggle because it lifts 
it above the level of mere social gatherings, 
however well-intentioned they may be... . 

These experiences cause me to wonder if 
anyone else has had similar ones and does 
anyone else feel a need, as I do, for more 
uniformity in naming our churches? I would 
accept any name provided that it conveys 
the unmistakable idea of a free and univer- 
sal religion. 

I think The Christian Register is wonder- 
ful and I read it from cover to cover. There 
is so much to learn about my new church. 
I at last have found peace of mind and 
heart in its respect for individual human 


ideas and rights. 
MRS. A. C. POTTER, Phoenix 


Who's liberal? 


To Register Readers: 


The controversy over liberal Catholics 
running in the recent issues of The Chris- 
tian Register seems to me to be due to con- 
fusing the terms liberal and Christian. 

As I understand the term liberal Chris- 
tian, it applies to those who believe that 
each individual has the right to his own be- 
liefs about God, about Jesus or about reli- 
gious activities. An orthodox Christian is 
one, who regardless of creed, follows the 
teachings of Jesus. If I am right about a 
liberal, then no Roman Catholic who sub- 
scribes to the tenets of his church either 
actively or passively can be a liberal. 

The so-called liberal Catholics are those 
who follow the humanitarian teachings of 
Jesus. There are now, and always have been 
many of that kind in the Catholic church, 
but that does not make them liberal Chris- 
tians. 

MARY ROBERSON, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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open forum 


Released Time re-viewed 


To Register Readers: 

Frequently, the Register publishes mild at- 
tacks against Released Time Schools, and 
once it published a short affirmative article 
by one of our own ministers. 

I want to add my own voice to that min- 
ister’s by stating that my family and I are 
heartily in favor of the type of Released 
Time School operated in this district. There 
may be others, where our children might 
learn deepest fundamentalism, and I should 
surely be unable to send them then. Here, 
though, at St. Mark’s Methodist Church, 
they learn nothing except a few trinitarian 
beliefs that we could not all subscribe to 
fully. Nobody urges them to go to this 
school. BUT if we ever want to punish 
them, we only have to threaten that they 
will not be allowed to go to Released Time 
School next week... 

There is no discrimination whatever being 
practiced, and the school has among its mem- 
bers Unitarian children, Universalist chil- 
dren, Baptists, Methodists, etc. They sing to- 
gether, have formed remarkably beautiful 
choirs (the most famous one being the Cher- 
ubs’ Choir,) and have small arts and crafts 


lessons in addition to religious instruction as 
such. We Unitarians are generally too sep- 
aratist, and we do not make friends that way. 
Our leanings towards the more enlightened 
of our Protestant brothers should be fur- 
thered, and, at least in our district, we have 
been able as a family to give what we fondly 
believe is a favorable impression of general 
cooperation with our “brothers to the theo- 
logical right.” With the Public Schools on 
part time, and our children on the streets 
only too often, with Sunday Schools a bit 
inadequate to really fill the bill, with fam- 
ilies working so that fathers and mothers 
haven’t the time only too often to really 
teach a bit of religion and religious ethics 
to their children, it is my belief that Re- 
leased Time Schools are a necessity. As 
long as they are held on church-property, 
as long as no pressure is brought to bear 
anywhere, as long as children actually enjoy 
them and ask for more of them, we should 
encourage them even though some religious 
sects make political issues out of them. 

KNUT HALLE, Chairman, 

Flatbush 

Unitarian Service Committee 


One lump or two? 


To Register Readers: 


Having searched recent issues in vain for 
further comment on the Star Island State- 
ment, I am moved to supply the lack. 

First, when, as, and if, the Universalist- 
Unitarian merger takes place, why not use 
both names? Our San Jose church is thus 
labeled—Universalist-Unitarian. Those two 
words alone carry the gist of the Star Island 
Statement. 

Second, why not add the Golden Rule to 
the statement?—-something to the effect that 
we wish to work with those who observe it. 
If I understand correctly, it is to be found 
in the religious teachings of all the world 
religions. Spiritual food may be compared 
to material food—some of us like wheat- 
cakes and some of us prefer rice, but all of 
us should be alert to the hungry at our 
doors. 

ISABELLE D. PECHIN, Campbell, California 


Blind conformists! 
To Register Readers: 


As a student of political science and just 
plain human nature, I feel urged to differ 
with Herbert Philbrick’s simple two category 
evaluation of liberals and communists. One 
doesn’t have to be any more than an ethical 
Christian, let alone a communist, to feel 
Mr. Philbrick’s undertone of hatred for 
communists. I have seen communists, liber- 
als, and conservatives work for racial equal- 
ity, slum clearance, anti-lynching, old age 
pensions and many other pieces of legisla- 
tion. Isn’t it about time we Unitarians prac- 
tice tolerance towards people of all political 
ideologies? Bombs and bullets aren’t the 
answer, and neither is blind conformity. 


ARNOLD HANSEN, Los Angeles 


Hit of the month 


To Register Readers: 


The May 1952 Register is of such out- 
standing merit that I felt the need to say 
so. I was especially interested in “Ignorance 
Inc.,” by A. Powell Davies and I greatly 
admire his courage in showing the absurdity 
and fantasy of the orthodox faiths. : 

All liberals will certainly agree with his 
assertion that “What ‘Old Time Religion’ 
begins, the psychiatrist often has to finish.” 

This article, followed by “Billy Graham— 
a Religious Disaster,” really caps the climax! 

The scholarly article “Three Evils and 
America’s Destiny” with its fine tribute to 
Roger Williams is a masterpiece of historic 
research. 

The well-deserved tribute to Peter Cooper 
by Edward C. Mack is something no one 
should forget. I was glad to see the review of 
“White Collar” also. 

The editorials are particularly praise- 
worthy in all respects, giving us much food 
for thought. 

MRS. Y. B. HAAGSMA, Englewood, N.J. 


Slavery again... 


To Register Readers: 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman’s criticism of 
the anti-communist policies of The Chris- 
tian Register and the Beacon Press is no 
more valid than the criticism hurled at the 
anti-slavery Unitarians of a century ago. 

The vicious slavery that has engulfed half 
of the modern world will be far harder to 
eradicate than the rather benevolent (by 
comparison) American slavery of 1619-1865. 
One wonders if the critics of the Register 
and the Beacon Press really believe that the 
world can exist half-slave and half-free, or 
if they are working knowingly or unknow- 
ingly to extend communist slavery over the 
world. 

PAUL MINTON, Salinas, Calif. 


“Neo” Niebuhr 


To Register Readers: 

What is the standard by which men of 
good will may change their hap-hazard 
gropings into ethical certainties, unless it is 
the application of rational thought and the 
scientific spirit to the perplexities that con- 
front them? 

I am especially concerned when I con- 
template the neo-orthodox part of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s writings. Here is a man I admire 
for his fight for social justice and specific- 
ally for his political acumen as one of the 
directors of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. One of our Unitarian ministers has said 
that what a man is and what he does cuts 
across all main theological differences. 

But is this entirely so? Do Niebuhr’s eth- 
ical actions necessarily prove his reasoning 
always right? Careful thinkers like Henry 
Wieman, who is now living out in our Pa- 
cific Northwest, have impartially laid bare 
the flaws in neo-orthodox reasoninng. The 
point that interests me is how a great man 
like Niebuhr came to make his mistakes 
in this respect, and how we come to make 
our mistakes in our own reasoning. 

May not our “revelation” be more a mat- 
ter of rational thought than some of us rec- 
ognize? We often do not see the connection 
between our conscious and our subconscious. 
What comes to us as revelation is simply 
the solution of a problem which the con- 
scious has set the subconscious to work on. 
The “revelation” which the sub-conscious 
mind ultimately may give us may be “answer 
to prayer” but it is as logical as mathematical 
proof. 

The fact is that men like Niebuhr live 
better lives than they know. Their actions 
are ahead of their conscious thought. But 
most of the orthodox are held down by a 
narrow pietism which blinds them to social 
justice. That is why I left the orthodox 
church. 

For the sake of men of good will every- 
where, theology must compare and test 
ideas. More power to scientific theology! 

N. P. ATKINSON, Seattle 


Mutual annihilation 


To Register Readers: 

In about the year of 1648, 30 years of a 
religious war came to an end. Catholics and 
Protestants decided that a continuation of 
war would bring complete extermination to 
both sides, so they stopped the war and de- 
cided for their mutual interest to live to- 
gether. : 

We are now facing a similar parallel. 
Should we go on arming and prepare for 
World War Three, or should we decide that 
a peaceful co-existence of nations with dif- 
ferent social and economic systems is not 
only possible but imperative? .. . 

It is for the people of the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. to become acquainted by sending 
American missions to all countries behind 
the so-called Iron Curtain. 

The British sent Quakers in 1951. We 
could send Quakers in 1952 and perhaps 
Unitarians, Methodists and other religious 
denominations as well as medical men, sci- 
entists, laborers, farmers, social workers, 
business men, colored and white; all those 
who believe that no difference between na- 
tions can be so great that mutual annihila- 
tion is the only answer. ... 

BEN OKSHEA, Detroit 


What Shall We DO About It? 


_ If you buy a bar of soap or a pack of cigarettes, you 
know that part of the price you pay the storekeeper went 
into the advertising of the article you buy. You may pro- 
test, but you have to yield to the experience of American 
manufacturers with the American public. It has been 
proved, again and again, that the advertised product will 
Outsell the unadvertised product, and at a sufficiently higher 
price to take care of advertising costs. 

In the recent election campaign, the American people at 
last faced up to the fact that the same thing is true of poli- 
tics. Just as you can sell more soap by pushing your prod- 
uct on billboards, in the newspapers, through direct mail, 
over the radio and television, so can you push your candi- 
date through the same mass media; and while the rules do 
not apply in precisely the same manner, the results are re- 
markably similar. The more intensively advertised candi- 
date is all too often elected to office 

Now to get back to the cigarettes and soap for a moment. 
The odd thing about it is, nobody seems to mind paying 
the cost of the advertising which tends to determine which 
brand he selects. In fact, it is to be assumed we like it, for 
that is how we subsidize our newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television. My son was only three when he discovered 
that the handsomest color prints in Life magazine week in 
and week out were the liquor advertisements. He used to 
try to get me to cut out the “bottle” pictures to hang up on 
his wall rather than the paler color prints in the news section 
which I urged on him. 


Over-stimulated citizenry 


This is what the candidate for public office faces in our 
American democracy. He must compete with everything 
from cosmetics to chemistry in order to gain the attention 
of an over-stimulated citizenry. Furthermore, there is no 
means by which the cost of his promotion program can 
painlessly be added to his product. Yet use these vast and 
costly media he must if he is to be elected. The alternative 
is private contributions. Yet everybody agrees that such 
personal and corporate contributions, when they are large, 
are a potential, if not an actual danger to the body politic. 
Recouping your losses at the public treasury after election 
is even worse. What to do? 


We might do this: 

1. Recognize once and for all the need of any candi- 
date for office to use the standard American 
mass media of communication. 

2. Allot each candidate a certain use of each of these, 
depending upon the office he seeks. 

3. Let the governing body concerned (city, state or 
nation), pay the bill. 

You can hear the objections rising now. 

“Bureaucracy! Statism! More regulations and controls! 
The death of freedom and the American way,” etc.! Yes, 
I agree that it will mean more regulations and more con- 
trols. But like every good law which has ever been written, 
such a law would further the freedom of the people even 
though it called for new regulations. The first law against 
murder, evolved at the dawn of civilization, limited one 
freedom but in doing so, created many more. When the 
rules of fair play are as carefully worked out and applied 
in American politics as they are for the World Series, we 
shall have gained a new birth of freedom in this country, 
and we shall have taken another great stride along the 
American Way. 

Any better investment? 


“It won’t work! Too complicated!” You can hear that 
objection rising too. It has been made against every new 
proposal since time began. I for one believe that minds 
which are capable of creating and running the vast com- 
plex which-is American culture today could solve this 
problem readily if they had the will and the authority to 
do so. 

“It is too expensive!” There is no doubt that it will be 
expensive, but there are two things to be said here. In the 
first place, such expense would be trivial compared to our 
present governmental budgets. In the second place, is there 
any better investment a free people could make than to 
insure the freest, cleanest, fairest elections possible, and to 
put its elected leaders into office free of any monetary obli- 
gation to anyone? 

Fantastic? Maybe. At least it has the merit of being a 
proposal where heretofore we have heard only lamenta- 
tions. 

D.H. 


Can We Take It? 


““Unitarians reserve the right to change their opinions 
in the light of new knowledge.” “Unitarians seek the 
truth.” How frequently we hear those phrases, how often 
we utter these words. Now we are going to have a chance 
to prove if we do believe in seeking the truth—if we are 
really willing to adjust our opinions in the light of new 
knowledge, and the test will be made in our treatment of 
the findings of a committee appointed by the Denomina- 
tional Council. 

The Denominational Council is made up of representa- 
tives of all major agencies of our fellowship. It acts as an 


advisory board to the agencies, and recommends means 
of coordinating denominational activities. Recently the 
Council appointed a committee “to make a long-range 
study of adult activities in our churches, and to recom- 
mend ways in which they can best be served by the de- 
nominational agencies.” 

In a letter sent to the minister and chairman of each 
local church, the Committee stated. “We know that in 
recent years adult discussion groups, couples clubs, 
organizations of young adults, etc., have supplemented 
the activities of the Alliance branch and the Laymen’s 
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League chapter. But we do not know to what extent the 
older patterns of church life have changed.” As a basis 
for their study the Committee enclosed a questionnaire 
requesting specific information about each adult organiza- 
tion in the church. 

The Council is to be congratulated upon its desire to 
discover the extent of the changes which are taking place 
in the local churches. In the past we have been reluctant 
to study current trends; perhaps, because we feared the 
upset of our present patterns of activity. It may be that 
one of the reasons for the drop in membership in the 
General Alliance and in the Laymen’s League is the fact 
that we have refused to consider recent trends in organi- 
zational life. 

Many community agencies have found that the success 
of any social advancement is greatly enhanced and the 
speed of progress is tremendously increased if a given 
proposition is presented to both the husband and _ the 
wife, or both the mother and the father at the same time. 
Time and enthusiasm are lost if only one hears the story 
and its urgency has to be relayed. It would not be at all 
surprising if the Council’s study should reveal that in our 
most vigorous churches the men and women are meeting 
together, contributing their various points of view and 
working together for the solution of those problems. 

The results of the study should be available soon. It is 
not likely that the findings will call for the dissolution of 
the Alliance or the League, but it is quite possible that 
the results should change the purpose and program of 
these agencies. Careful interpretation of the findings might 
well call for joint activities of the two organizations. Al- 
ready there are definite signs that attendance at summer 
conferences would be greatly increased if the meetings 
were planned for both men and women. 

The Committee is not trying to prove a thing. They are 
trying to discover the facts. Whatever the results, let us 
remember that Unitarians do seek the truth; they do wel- 
come new facts, and in the light of new knowledge they 
have the fortitude to change their ways. R.M.T. 


Our vanishing citizen 


One of the most frustrating aspects of our democratic 
society is the fact that as we gain more freedom from the 
ancient social, economic, political and religious systems, 
we isolate the individual from his social structure and 


create a new and deeper sense of loneliness and insecurity. 
At first this would seem to be an anomalous situation— 
which indeed, it is At the same time, it is certainly an 
understandable one. In the gaining of individual freedom, 
man finds himself alone in a perplexing society and be- 
comes afraid; his insecurity leads him, all too often, to 
seek safety and a sense of security in some type of 
authoritarian institution. 

In a day when man is reasonably free from the shackles of a 
feudalistic economic system he finds himself feeling helpless within 
the context of a monopolistic capitalistic system wherein he be- 
comes a statistic, and where there is to be found little feeling of 
individual security or any sense of belonging, other than in that 
relationship which exists between a given part and a machine. The 
old-time individualistic feeling of the private merchant, the artisan 
or the mechanic has vanished. 

The independent merchant is just as much at the mercy 
of the manufacturer and distributor of “brand names” 
as he is at the hands of the chain opposition. The same 
might be said of the mechanic, the farmer or the school 
teacher, who must conform to the trade union, the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the politically-dominated 
school-board. There is really no security to be found. 

There emerges a feeling of helplessness and futility. It 
is this feeling which animates individuals as they turn to 
party faction, boss or bloc as their only hope for represen- 
tation. This leads ultimately to the creation of a type 
of democratic government that is neither representative nor 
democratic. It is also symptomatic of the sickness which 
has fallen upon all facets of freedom in an era distin- 
guished by the monopolistic theory of bigness. Politics, 
like business, has grown so large that the individual be- 
comes lost, unimportant and frightened. It is in such a 
climate that the ancient evils of authority find fruitful 
growth, fed by the fears of individuals. It is in such a time 
that authoritarian systems are flourishing. The idea of the 
individual has well-nigh become an abstraction in very 
truth; he is considered within a category, a group or as 
a part of something larger than he. 

It is the confrontation of the fact that democracy, religion and 
freedom, as yet, are but theories that lead the average individual 
into frustration. Man seeks reality and theories furnish only 
nesting-feathers for the transient birds of passage. We cannot build 
a lasting social order upon trite catch-phrases and antiquated bona 
fides. There was a time when the individual who could not adjust 
himself to society was considered a neurotic; today, however, the 
individual who can adjust himself to this neurotic society is either 
a madman or an intellectual bastard. 

J. R.S. 


OPEN FORUM 


(Continued from page 8) 


Story of Pope’ 
To Register Readers: 


A constituent has sent me a clipping 
from your February issue of a letter from 
an Army Captain at Ft. Benning concern- 
ing the release of a Roman Catholic film. 

I thought you would be interested in 
receiving a copy of my letter to the Chief 
of Chaplains of the Army in this regard. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


“Mr. P. J. Murdock of the Army Pictorial 
Service, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
has told me that ‘The Story of the Pope’ 
is just one of a considerable number of re- 
ligious films which his office distributes. He 
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stated that the selection and procurement of 
the films was the responsibility of your of- 
fice. 

“I am sure that it is true that you have 
films presenting the religious points of view 
of all major denominations, but I think it 
advisable to suggest that in listing the avail- 
ability of these films, the film libraries of the 
different Commands should offer a balanced 
selection and not advertise only a film of one 
particular faith. 

“In connection with a well-rounded re- 
ligious education and tolerance program, I 
would like to pass on the suggestion of my 
constituent that you consider procuring and 
distributing the film entitled, ‘One God,’ pub- 
lished by the Association Films, Inc., 35 
West 45th St., New York City, in which is 
shown the Catholic Way, the Jewish Way, 
and the Protestant Way. It is based on the 
fine book, One God and the Ways We Wor- 
ship Him by Florence Mary Fitch. This, I 
am told, presents fairly all sides of the three 
major religions. 


“I would appreciate hearing from you in 
this regard.” 

Sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Battling for minds 


To Register Readers: 


John Kielty’s comparison of international 
Catholicism and communism in the article 
A Minority Holds The Key was a well 
written evaluation of the two main forees 
battling for the minds of men throughout 
the world. However, insofar as communism 
deals with the material needs of mankind 
and Roman Catholicism the soul and the 
mystical, it becomes quite evident why Cath- 
olic dominated-countries have strong com- 
munist parties. 

Inasmuch as food is more important than 
mysticism to the world’s hungry people, it 
would behoove the liberals to get busy on 
the socio-economic front. 

NORMAN JANSEN, Los Angeles 


THREE BASIC DISTINCTIONS 
CONCERNING FEDERAL UNION 


For more than fifty years, Unitarians and Universalists 
have been talking about the desirability of some kind of 
closer affiliation, and today we are in the midst of a seri- 
ous and promising effort to reduce vague aspirations to a 
practicable program. Those who believe in the present 
proposals are hopeful that when the two official bodies 
of delegates meet in Massachusetts in the late summer or 
early autumn of 1953 they will be able to translate the 
will of our respective churches into a definite course of 
action. If the will of the churches has been expressed with 
sufficient clearness, the delegates can take decisive action 
that will set the stage for an important measure of united 
effort. At the moment, when most of our churches are in 
the process of making up their minds how they will vote, 
there are certain basic distinctions that need to be pointed 
out and emphasized. Blurring these distinctions, even from 
the loftiest motives, could easily destroy all hope of 
achieving any substantial results for many years to come. 
Let me try to set forth three of these distinctions. 


1. What is now proposed is a form of federal union, 
not a merger. 


In simplest terms, this means that the two bodies par- 
ticipating in the new venture (the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist Church of. America) 
will continue as completely autonomous, independent, 
self-governing bodies, each retaining its own name, the 
control of its own funds, the direction of its own policies. 
But in certain specific areas (three in number: religious 
education, publications, and public relations) they will 
operate together, through a new administrative agency, 
created by the boards of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Universalist Church of America under 
authority voted by the official delegates in the special 
business meetings referred to above. In creating this new 
administrative agency, its rights and powers and duties 
will be subject at every point to the will of the people of 
our churches expressed directly by their official delegates. 
The two boards will carry out whatever plans are thus 
established. 

Each board (the Universalists call theirs a board of 
trustees, the Unitarians a board of directors) will neces- 
sarily exercise the most careful and meticulous judgment 
to make certain that in practice there is no violation of 
any legal requirement, especially in the matter of funds; 
and their action will be under the constant scrutiny of 
the legal advisers of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America. 


2. The vote now being taken by the churches is ad- 
visory, not mandatory. 


If the proposed federal union agency is created, it will 
be by vote of the two central bodies, not by vote of the 
churches. The churches are now asked to express their 
opinion because, unless they desire such an administra- 
tive agency, the two central bodies (made up of delegates 


from the churches) will not take such action. Neverthe- 
less, from the legal point of view it is important to keep 
this distinction in mind, as a safeguard against the notion 
that the federal union plan, if adopted, would affect the 
independence of any church or would be binding upon 
any organization except the two central bodies and their 
constituent parts. 

For example, the Unitarian Service Committee is com- 
pletely independent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and therefore in no way affected by the proposed 
plan; and this is true of a long list of Unitarian organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, the Christian Register (unlike 
the Universalist Leader) and the Beacon Press (unlike 
the Murray Press) are integral parts of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Obviously, all this is extremely complicated, and will 
require time and very great skill to work out; but if the 
basic nature of the proposal for an administrative agency 
is kept in mind, the desired end can be legally and prop- 
erly attained. 


3. Legal and organizational details are important, 
but the heart of the whole matter is faith. 


It would be easy to let ourselves become so immersed 
in the organizational details that we would completely 
lose sight of the real nature and purpose of the whole 
effort. On the other hand, it would be easy to let im- 
patience with the: complicated details blind us to their 
importance. Carelessness at any point, so far as the legal 
and organizational matters are concerned, would block 
the road; and it is imperative that enough attention 
should be paid to them so as to prevent any such un- 
happy outcome. 

But care taken to avoid roadblocks through skillful 
handling of organizational details can be meaningless un- 
less one really wants to get somewhere! And in an enter- 
prise of the kind we are discussing, that means faith in 
the ultimate purpose of free religion in this sort of world. 
Unless that faith is strong within us, unless we believe 
intensely that the cause of free religion will be greatly 
helped by the fuller cooperation of our two denomina- 
tions, then no amount of wise and skillful handling of the 
practical arrangements will achieve anything. 

There are many reasons for advocating the new pro- 
posals. They will undoubtedly mean a far more effective 
administration, which in turn means economy all along 
the line. Duplication of effort can be eliminated. Over- 
lapping and overlooking can both be reduced to a mini- 
mum. But the great argument is in the realm of morale. 
Together we can do much more than twice what either 
of us is doing now. We can multiply our achievements by 
combining our energies. We can raise our sights and move 
with united effort toward goals that neither of us alone 
could hope to reach. This faith is the driving force behind 
our plans, and their success depends chiefly upon the 
strength of that faith —rF. M. E. 
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Charles B. Seib is a Washington newspaperman and a member of Mr. Weston’s 
congregation. A former Capitol Hill and Supreme Court reporter for International 
News Service, he is now in the Washington bureau of the Gannett group of news- 
papers. He is a resident of Arlington County, the scene of the Weston Case. 


The judge objects 
When the law 


can silence its critics, 


“machine’ politics is assured of victory 


By CHARLES B. SEIB 


REV. ROSS WESTON 


ACROSS THE POTOMAC from Washington in-booming Arlington County, politics is 
rough and tough. The Democratic machine dominated by U. S. Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd and backed by a large segment of the business community is locked in bitter 
battle with a militant non-partisan group consisting largely of employees of the 
Federal government. Day-to-day political donnybrooks have become “normalcy” for 
| the county’s 150,000 residents. 

It is in this setting that the Rev. Ross : 
Allen Weston, minister of Arlington Uni- in 1950 when one of its leaders, County 
tarian Church, finds himself convicted of | Treasurer John Locke Green, was de- 
contempt of court for venturing to criti- 


‘feated by a candidate who had the sup- 
cize from his pulpit the outcome of one port of both the non-partisans and the 


of Senator Byrd. Judge McCarthy possesses 
the power to fill vacancies when they occur 
on our own county board. If Judge Me- 
Carthy’s decision is sustained, it will create 
vacancies on the county board. 
“Is the judge who creates the vacancies 
( by his ruling the man who should fill the 
) vacancies? I do not think so. Thus, I am 
‘\ forced to the conclusion that Judge Me- 
/ Carthy’s decision coincides with the interests 
of_the Byrd organization. It is true, isr’t it? 
‘No man can serve two masters.’ ” 


crucial episode in the continuing “Arling- 
ton Story.” 

The Weston case, with implications go- 
ing far beyond Arlington County or the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, has become a 
rallying point for defenders of free speech 
and of the right of a clergyman to discuss 
before his congregation the moral aspects 
of political events. It may become the means 
whereby the United States Supreme Court 
clarifies further the all-important protec- 
tions of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

To put the case in its proper context, 
one must go back to the days directly 
after World War II. Arlington, enor- 
mously expanded by the war, was still 
growing rapidly. The so-called “machine 
Democrats” were in firm control. But 
there was bitter dissatisfaction among 
the Federal workers and others who saw 
their children attending split-shift ses- 
sions in rundown, overcrowded schools. 

Spurred by the school crisis, a non- 
partisan movement mushroomed and in 
1946, to the amazement of the machine, 
a non-partisan candidate was elected to 
the five-member county board. 

By 1949, the non-partisans had 
achieved a majority on the board and 
were riding high. Bond issues were 
floated to improve the schools. Question- 
able zoning practices were halted and in 
some cases—to the accompaniment of 
anguished cries from the real estate op- 
erators—reversed. Valuable concessions 
to builders and developers at the expense 
of the taxpayers were rescinded. 


Last straw for “Old Guard” 
The final straw for the old guard came 
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| the Sermon on the Mount 


Republicans. 

Green made it clear that he was deter- 
mined to strike back and last February he 
struck. He filed a suit in the county circuit 
court challenging the constitutionality of 
legislation which exempted Arlington from 
a@-1787 State law barring Federal.employees 


\ from holding state or county office, 


The suit was argued before Circuit 
Judge Walter T. McCarthy in Arlington 
courthouse and on May 4, McCarthy an- 
nounced a decision which ousted three 
non-partisan Federal employees from the 
county board. In his opinion, the judge 
gave great weight to a quotation from 
‘No man 
\can serve" two “masters.”) 


(impact on Weston’s church) 


Judge McCarthy’s decision came forc- 

ibly to the attention of Mr. Weston, 
a 33-year-old former Methodist minister 
who became affiliated with the American 
Unitarian Association in 1946 and came 
to the Arlington church in 1950. It had 
an impact on all members of his congre- 
gation who lived in Arlington and par- 
ticularly on the sizable majority who 
were Federal employees. 
On May 18, in a sermon titled “Are 
Federal Employees Second Class Citi- 
zens?” Weston remarked that the biblical 
quotation used by Judge McCarthy 
should not be applied to county board 
members who are also Federal employees 
since “they serve only one master, the 
people of the United States.” He went 
on: 

“Judge McCarthy holds his present of- 
fice by virtue of appointment by a State 


YwWithin a few days, John Locke Geen, 


‘who brought the original suit to oust the 
| county board members, filed contempt of 


court complaints against Mr. Weston and 


) Robert Cox, a board member affected by 


the McCarthy decision. Cox allegedly 
had made some remarks about the de- 


‘cisions before a civic group. 


To his complaint against Mr. Weston, 
Green attached clippings from two Wash- 
ington newspapers containing some of 
the minister’s sermon statements. 


Ordered to court 


On June 4, Weston was ordered to 
appear in court on June 20 to show 
cause why he should not be cited for 
contempt. Judge McCarthy disqualified 
himself from presiding and Judge J. 
Hume Taylor, of Norfolk Law and 
Chancery Court, was assigned to hear 
the case. 

The case was beginning to cause a stir 
in the community and across the river in 
Washington, and on the morning of June 
20 the hot courtroom was filled to over- 
flowing. Some spectators were turned 
away and reporters had difficulty getting 
seats. 

The defense conceded that the newspaper 
stories were accurate and acknowledged 
that a summary of the sermon was re- 
leased to the press. But, the defense con- 
tended, there was no “clear and present 
danger” to the administration of justice in 
the sermon and the clergyman was exercis- 
ing his right under the Constitution to 
criticize the decision. 

The defense also pointed out that the 


Legislature which is under the domination county board case had been concluded, 
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The judge objects 


so far as McCarthy’s jurisdiction was 
concerned, when the sermon was deliv- 
ered. The importance of the decision to 
many members of Mr. Weston’s congre- 
gation and the “widespread excitement” 
it caused in the community were noted. 

Judge Taylor’s attention was called to 
the Constitutional protection of freedom 
of speech, the 14th Amendment, which 
extends that protection to the states, and 
leading U.S. Supreme Court cases on the 
subject. He said he was not familiar with 


the 14th amendment or the Supreme - 


Court cases. 

In his statement at the close of the 
hearing, the judge indicated that he felt 
his decision would rest on two issues— 
whether the press release and the news- 
paper articles suggested that Judge Mc- 
Carthy was “motivated by any desire 
save to do justice’ and whether, assum- 
ing Mr. Weston did question the hon- 
esty and integrity of the judge, this was 
“legitimate criticism.” 

The prosecution’s part in the case was 
confined largely to an attempt—which 
failed—to link the sermon with the then 
current phase of the Arlington political 
battle, and the hearing closed with Judge 
Taylor taking the case under advise- 
ment. The case against Cox had been 
dismissed, meanwhile, by another judge. 


Five minute court session 


On September 12, Weston was called 
back to the courtroom and there found 
guilty of contempt of court by Judge 
Taylor. The reasoning behind the judge’s 
decision was not disclosed. He said only: 

“J have considered the facts in the case, 
studied the authorities and considered the 
arguments. It is the opinion of the court 
that Mr. Weston was guilty of contempt of 
court as charged in the rule. 

“I find the defendant guilty and fine him 
$100, but I will suspend enforcement of the 
sentence.” 

Mr. Weston’s lawyers announced they 
would appeal the decision at once to the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals and 
—five minutes after it started—the court 
session was adjourned. 

The appeal was immediately filed and 
is now awaiting a hearing before the 
State Supreme Court. If the conviction 
is upheld there, an appeal will be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

There is no telling now what the out- 
come will be in either court. The U.S. 
Supreme Court, final authority on Con- 
stitutional matters, has made some signifi- 
cant statements on contempt, however. 


"Must immediately imperil’ 
In June, 1946, in a decision reversing 
a contempt conviction against a Florida 
newspaper,! Justice Stanley Reed had this 
to say for the Court: 
“Courts must have power to protect 
the interests of prisoners and litigants 


before them from unseemly efforts to 
prejudice judicial action. In the border- 
line instances, where it is difficult to say 
upon which side the alleged offense falls, 
we think the specific freedom of public 
comment should weigh heavily against a 
possible tendency to influence pending 
cases. Freedom of discussion should be 
given the widest range compatible with 
the essential requirement of the fair and 
orderly administration of justice.” 

And in a May, 1947, decision reversing 
the contempt conviction of a Texas news- 
paper editor,? Justice William O. Doug- 
las said in the majority’s opinion: 

“The history of the power to punish for 
contempt and the unequivocal command of 
the first amendment serve as constant re- 
minders that freedom of speech and of 
press should not be impaired through the 
exercise of that power, unless there is no 
doubt that the utterances in question are a 
serious and imminent threat to the ad- 
ministration of justice . 5 

“The vehemence of the language used is 
not alone the measure of the power to 
punish for contempt. (The fires which it 
kindles must constitute an imminent, not 
merely a likely, threat to the administra- 
tion of justice. /The danger must not be 
removed or eve probable; it must im- 
mediately imperil. °) i 

“  . . The law ‘of contempt is not made 
for the protection of judges who may be 
sensitive to the winds of public opinion. 
Judges are supposed to be men of fortitude, 
able to thrive in a hardy climate.” 

The late Justice Frank Murphy noted 
in a concurring opinion that “any sum- 
mary suppression of unjust criticism car- 
ries with it an ominous threat of sum- 
mary suppression of all criticism.” 

And in a dissenting opinion based on 
the fact that the case being decided in- 
volved criticism of a matter still pending 
in the courts, Justice Felix Frankfurter 
pointed out that in a much earlier case 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said that 
“when a case is finished, courts are sub- 
ject to the same criticisms as other peo- 
ple.” Justice Frankfurter went on to say: 

“Comment on what a judge has done— 
criticism of the judicial process in a par- 
ticular case after it has exhausted itself— 
no matter how ill-informed or irresponsible 
or misrepresentative, is part of the precious 
right of the free play of opinion. Whatever 
violence there may be to truth in such 
utterances must be left to the correction of 
truth.” 

So far as the state Supreme Court is 
concerned, the leading Virginia decision 
seems to be one handed down in 1922 
in which a clergyman was found guilty of 
contempt after charging that a judge’s 
decisions were influenced by the fact 
that he was a wet judge and by the fact 
that his sons served as counsel in cases 
before him. The conviction was upheld 
by the state’s high court upon appeal. 


1Pennekamp y. Florida, 328 U.S. 331. 
2Craig v. Harney, 331 U.S. 367. 


Apparently the conviction was based 
upon the Virginia contempt statute, 
which bars “obscene, contemptuous or 
insulting language addressed to or pub- 
lished for, or in respect of, any act or 
proceeding had, or to be had, in such 
COULU aaetee 

Dean Frederick D. G. Ribble of the 
University of Virginia law school re- 
cently pointed out that the case men- 
tioned above, Boorde v. Commonwealth, 
was decided long before the two Supreme 
Court decisions mentioned here. Dean 
Ribble commented that “it seems likely 
that the Boorde case can no longer be 
considered the law.” 


‘Confused and dangerous ruling’ 


The conviction of Mr. Weston has 
brought a storm of comment. 

The Washington Star called it “a gross 
miscarriage of justice and a serious threat 
to freedom in the Old Dominion.” The 
Washington Post commented editorially: 
“It looks to us as if Judge Taylor has 
ignored a basic principle in order to pun- 
ish a pastor who dared assail a judge and 
his decision. We hope that Mr. Weston’s 
attorneys will carry the case to the Su- 
preme Court if necessary to knock down 
this confused and dangerous ruling.” 

The Rev. Leon C. Fay, president of 
the Unitarian Ministers Association, said 
in Boston: 

“Tf this decision is permitted to stand 
and Mr. Weston is found guilty of a 
crime in responding to the dictates of 
his conscience and for laboring in the 
concern and welfare of his parish, then 
moral leadership of the American minis- 
try has been seriously endangered. As 
Unitarian ministers we protest this action 
as a mortal blow to the very heart of 
our professional calling.” 

The Rey. A. Powell Davies, pastor of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church in Washington, de- 
clared that Taylor’s decision was “an act of 
arrogance” and “in- contempt of the people.” 
He said: 

“If judges can silence criticism in one 
place, they can silence it in others. If they 
can intimidate ministers, they can also in- 
timidate editors and all disseminators of 
news and opinion. If they can build around 
themselves, as a special class of citizens, a 
wall of immunity—built of contempt cita- 
tions—it will not be long before corruption 
thrives behind that wall.” 

In Rochester, N.Y., the Rev. David 
Rhys Williams of the First Unitarian 
Church asserted that “the case is bound 
to have far-reaching religious and politi- 
cal implications if the citation for con- 
tempt is allowed to stand,” and added: 

“If what took place in Virginia had 
happened in some totalitarian country, 
we could understand the presumption in- 
volved. But for such an unprecedented 
violation of elementary civil rights to 
take place in our country and especially 
in Virginia is intolerable and should 
bring every American citizen to his feet.” 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Dr. Homer A. Jack, minister of the Unitarian Church of Evanston, Allinois, since 
1948, recently returned from a 13-week tour of 13 African countries, where he 
visited Albert Schweitzer and was an accredited correspondent for the interdenom- 
inational Christian Century magazine and the Courier, national Negro weekly. A 
series of five of Dr. Jack’s articles on South Africa appeared in The Christian Cen- 
tury during September and October. Dr. Jack is editor of the Beacon Press anthology, 


The Wit and Wisdom of Gandhi. 


Crisis in South Africa 
Retrogression in race relations; 
violent revolution brews 


By HOMER A. JACK 


Is IT TRUE what most critics say about South Africa? Almost. 

During my five week study of the Union of South Africa this past summer I found 
that this country was, in some respects, even worse than I feared. I detected a deep 
hatred on the part of whites for all non-whites. This, I believe, is much greater than 
even the hatred for Negroes in parts of our South. It is not, however, confined to the 
Union of South Africa; I found this contempt by the white man for the black man 


wherever I went on the continent of Africa. 


Growing out of this hatred I found a 
belief in segregation as the only solution 
to the race question, a belief not sup- 
ported by the Nationalist Party of Prime 
Minister Malan. Alone Malan’s goal is 
frankly apartheid (apart-ness or segrega- 
tion), but that of the opposition—the 
United Party—is similar; only it goes un- 
der the name of “white leadership.” The 
fact is, the United Party is much more 
flexible and even more humane than the 
Nationalist party, but this appears to be 
a fine difference, and an irrelevant one, 
for the non-whites most concerned. Fin- 
ally, I was horrified to find a growing 
iron curtain between the whites (called 
Europeans) and the non-whites (called 
non-Europeans). What little contact there 
has been between the two communities 
has recently lessened. There are very few 
whites, except the communists, who dare 
extend the hand of fellowship across the 
color line, and there are very few non- 
whites who want to reciprocate. The non- 
whites have been so disillusioned about 
inter-racial activity that they are retreat- 
ing to the African location (or ghetto) 
and the Indian bazaar to make their own 
plans without the benefit of even gen- 
uinely friendly whites. 


Unexpected freedom 


In other respects, I must honestly admit 
that South Africa was not quite as bad as I 
had feared. I cannot minimize the totalitari- 
anism, especially in relation to the 10 million 
non-whites in that unhappy land, but there 
was a degree of unexpected freedom. Just 
before entering the Union, I tossed out of 
the train window valuable pamphlets I had 
collected which criticized the Malan regime. 
Imagine my surprise the next day to find 
these same publications freely for sale in the 
leading bookstores of Johannesburg! Also, I 
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found the non-whites of South Africa not as 
docile as I had feared—and certainly much 
less docile than the Africans I saw in the 
Belgian Congo and even in the Rhodesias. 
Finally, I did find an occasional island of 
inter-racial democracy in the vast sea of 
apartheid. Here and there an institution or 
organization was frankly inter-racial, yet not 
unduly discriminated against. 

I found South Africa a land of unbe- 
lievable oppression where two and one 
half million whites insolently rule ten 
million Africans, Coloreds (a special term 
for inter-racial mixture), and Indians. In 
a country abounding in riches and in a 
country where most whites live rather 
well, the poverty, bad housing, disease, 
and crime equals if not exceeds that in 
slum areas of other countries. Segrega- 
tion pervades almost every aspect of life 
—including the after-life. There is a law 
in the Transvaal demanding that post- 
mortem examinations of whites be con- 
ducted only by white physicians and white 
medical students. The pass system is es- 
pecially oppressive, requiring most Afri- 
cans to carry a bevy of documents, the 
absence of which—on demand—lands 
them in jail. Thousands of Africans go to 
prison each week because of faulty passes. 


5000 volunteers for jail 


If one were to compare American and 
South African race relations, one would 
say that there has been distinct progress 
in America during and since World War 
II and there has been distinct retrogres- 
sion in race relations in South Africa dur- 
ing that same period. This decline was 
evident in the war years when General 
Smuts and the United Party were in 
power, and was quickened when the Na- 
tionalists assumed power in 1948. They 
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have magnified apartheid by law and by 
administrative decree; some of the more 
extreme Nationalists have proposed terri- 
torial apartheid. If this were carried out 
some three million Africans would be re- 
moved from the cities and taken back to 
the native reserves (not unlike our Amer- 
ican Indian reservations). It is inconceiv- 
able that the clock could be turned back 
to this extent in South Africa today, but 
inconceivable and equally impracticable 
proposals affecting racial and religious 
groups have had a way of being put into 
practice in other countries in the twen- 
tieth century. Undoubtedly the greatest 
hope for the integration of the peoples in 
South Africa is economic—the need and 
actual use of non-whites in the mush- 
rooming secondary manufacturing all 
over the Union of South Africa. This 
employment of African men and women 
is bringing whites and non-whites to- 
gether faster than Prime Minister Malan 
and his government or any government 
can possibly keep them apart. 

With both major political parties 
frankly racist and with the semi-political 
War Veterans Torch Commando really 
an action wing of the United Party (and 
Just as racist), there appears little hope 
that the whites will initiate any movement 
toward racial integration. The real po- 
litical hope on the veld today is wholly 
non-white, the heartening resistance 
movement against unjust laws. This cam- 
paign started last June 26th and by mid- 
September almost five thousand volun- 
teers had been sentenced to jail for break- 
Ing segregation laws. If the campaign 
remains non-violent, it could break the 
oppression of the non-whites and make 
great changes in the whole political struc- 
ture of South Africa. 

During my last days in South Africa in 
mid-August, I predicted in the press that the 
power structure of the Union of South Africa, 
vis-a-vis whites and non-whites will change 
markedly—not in a century or even in a gen- 


eration, but in the next decade. White South 
Africans don’t like to contemplate so immi- 
nent a loss of their privileged position, but at 
least the outsider can sense revolution sweep- 
ing down the whole continent of Africa. 
Whether this revolution will be violent or 
non-violent, black or inter-racial, communist 
or non-communist, will depend far less on 
the non-whites than on the reaction of the 
whites to the legitimate and belated demands 
of the non-whites for equality. 


Political feud among whites 

Against this background, the contro- 
versy between the Afrikaans-speaking and 
English-speaking whites in South Africa 
seems rather irrelevant and is, of course, 
rather boring to the non-whites. Sixty per- 
cent of the whites in Africa are Afri- 
kaaners, descendants of Dutch, German, 
and French settlers who came to South 
Africa more than a century ago. Today 
they know no other homeland than South 
Africa, speak Afrikaans, attend the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and vote largely the 
Nationalist ticket. Since 1948 they have 
been in power nationally and are doing 
everything to remain in power. That is 
the context of the present controversy 
over forcing the half-caste Coloreds in 
the Cape Province off the common vot- 
er’s roll and onto a separate roll with 
separate representatives in Parliament. 
The 50,000 Coloreds who vote have the 
balance of power in ten to fifteen consti- 
tuencies in the Cape and have tradition- 
ally used this power in favor of the 
United Party. If the Nationalists can re- 
move them from the common roll, they 
stand to gain some seats in Parliament. 

This political manuevering is the basis 
of the constitutional crisis, not any wide- 
spread. feeling that the Coloreds are 
being pushed around. Indeed, some years 
ago the Smuts government took the Cape 
Africans off the common roll and put 
them onto a separate roll. Few voices 
were raised against this type of parlia- 
mentary apartheid and it was perfectly 
legal, because Smuts luckily had the two- 
thirds vote necessary to do so. Malan 
lacks a two-thirds majority, but has done 
so anyway. When the highest court ruled 
his action unconstitutional, he persuaded 
his majority in Parliament to pass a bill— 
still with less than a two-thirds vote— 
making the Parliament the highest tri- 
bunal in determining the constitutionality 
of such legislation. The deadlock con- 
tinues, but even if Malan in the end loses, 
the non-whites do not stand to gain. Ex- 
cept in the Cape Province, the non-whites 
are completely without franchise and 
neither major party has any intention of 
giving them a vote—though by some per- 
version of language and democracy each 
African must pay an annual poll tax. 


Weak link in a free world 

What can Americans do about the sit- 
uation in South Africa? There are some 
(including a few liberals) in South Africa 
who say that the less America does the 
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Two editorials on 
Jack’s Africa trip 


“South Africa has already become 
used to the fact that foreigners put 
themselves on a high moral pedestal, 
from where they pass a destructive 
judgment over the racial relations in 
our country. But, as the English prov- 
erb 
cases,” and it may be that before 


reads, “circumstances alter 
long Rev. Michael Scott may feel him- 
self called upon to preach against 
segregation in his own England, 
where more and more trouble arises 
from the difficulty caused by the in- 
trusion of an increasing black (and 
later on a half-caste) population in 
the British cities. It may also be that 
Dr. Homer Jack may arrive at a dit- 
ferent conclusion regarding color- 
bars when some day his home-town, 
Chicago, counts two million Negroes 
against two million Europeans in- 
stead of perhaps one-tenth Negroes 
as at present. These matters appear 
to be very simple and easily soluble 
when viewed at from a distance and 
by outsiders.” 
—DIE BURGER, August 9, 1952 
“Tt is our deep regret that we could 
not have Dr. Jack amongst us longer 
than he was able to stay... The more 
we think of it the more we feel that 
Dr. Jack's visit to South Africa is full 
of great significance. He has done 
more silently to help our cause than 
anyone could have ever done... His 
speech at the Mahatma Gandhi Hall 
in Durban is a message to all in 
South Africa. .. ”“—MANILAL GAN- 
DHI in INDIAN OPINION, August 1, 
1952 


better: the racial problem is purely an 
internal concern and any outside inter- 
ference will only harden the present op- 
pression and lessen progress. There is, 
however, no evidence that racism is less- 
ening in South Africa in the face of 
slight efforts at present to interfere with 
South African affairs. Yet a country such 
as South Africa is a weak link in a free 
world—a juicy plum waiting for Com- 


munist plucking. Accordingly, there are 
at least two prudent courses open to 
America and Americans. 

The United States can put more pressure 
on South Africa through the United Nations. 
India and the Arab-Asiatic countries have 
taken the lead within the United Nations, in 
criticizing South Africa for what she is doing 
to the non-white peoples in her midst and in 
questioning her whole relationship to the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa. 
The United States,can pretend that this is no 
concern of the United Nations or can even 
vote on the side of South Africa because she 
is a source of some strategic materials—and 
the gold which South Africa unearths and 
we bury in Fort Knox. On the other hand, 
an enlightened American foreign policy 
would be equally concerned about what is 
happening in South Africa as well as else- 
where in Africa. It would put America 
squarely against colonialism—whether it be 
the European variety in African colonies or 
the South African variety. South Africa has 
aptly been described as a unique colonial 
power, with her colony—ten million non- 
whites—geographically in her midst. 

The United States can also continue 
its progress against racial discrimination 
so that what it says and does around the 
world will rest with more conviction. I 
had to answer more questions in Africa 
about America and her relation to her 
racial groups than any other topic. I tried 
to explain that America, especially in the 
past decade, has made heartening prog- 
ress. I honestly think it has. Yet the prog- 
ress has been neither fast nor spectacular 
enough—except in higher education in 
the South to make much of an impres- 
sion on the colored peoples of the world, 
let alone the whites and non-whites in 
South Africa. I found that for every ad- 
vance in race relations in America, the 
newspapers in South Africa were filled 
with stories about a Southern lynching 
or a northern race riot such as the one 
in Cicero last summer a year ago. These 
were not only Communist papers, but 
also Nationalist papers which, for their 
own reasons, wanted to play up Amer- 
ica’s inability to solve her own racial 
problems. I found myself while criticiz- 
ing segregated schools in Johannesburg 
reluctantly admitting that my two chil- 
dren attend a segregated public school in 
Evanston. I found myself while criticiz- 
ing segregated hospitals in Durban em- 
barrassed to admit that in my own sub- 
urb a million dollar hospital “for Ne- 
groes” has just been erected because the 
two large hospitals in the area do not 
admit any Negro patients. 

We in the United States just cannot 
wait until we have solved every last one 
of our social problems before we can 
tell the world, including South Africa, 
how to become more democratic. If we 
could, however, solve our own problems 
a little faster, our example would travel 
faster and our ambassadors, official and 
unofficial, can be vastly more persuasive. 
That is the chief lesson I learned from 
my thirteen weeks in Africa. 
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Louis Mayer, painter, portraitist and sculptor, holds the Bronze medal from St. Paul 
Institute, the silver medal from the Panama-Pacific Exposition. He has encouraged 
the advancement of art in Milwaukee by founding the Municipal Art Commission 
for that city, serving as its first secretary, and organizing and presiding over the 
Society of Milwaukee Artists. Mr. Mayer is a volunteer assistant on the European 
staff of Albert Schweitzer, and recently completed a bust of Schweitzer. 


With Schweitzer in Europe 


Receives a peace medal, saves an organs 


life, prepares for return to Lambarene 


By LOUIS MAYER 


THE PICTURES of Albert Schweitzer taken in Africa might seem to be ones of an 
animal trainer, blacksmith or shoemaker, rather than of a missionary doctor rooted 
in European culture. No wonder I have heard his face likened to such a variety of 


types as Mark Twain, Nietzsche and Stalin. 


I met him for the first time in 1949— 
when I hoped to be able to do a portrait 
of him from life, after attempts from 
photographs had failed. I found that he 
is a man who loves company, is a splen- 
did host and genial entertainer, espe- 
cially at the table. He then looks at his 
best, fresh and happy. And yet there 
isn’t a day when he does not complain 
about being overtired and says nothing 
fatigues him as much as entertaining and 
being entertained. I went with him on a 
walk once after he had seen company 
and, leaving the house, he said, “Now 
we won't talk a word—it tires me too 
much.” After only a short distance he 
rested on a mile-stone, completely ex- 
hausted. Yet, an hour or two later, hav- 
ing spent the time writing, he was as 
fresh as in the morning. 


Clothes and manners 


A description of Schweitzer would be 
incomplete without reference to his social 
manners and clothes. It is often said that 
he is indifferent to such things, and it is 
true that he has eased up on stiff Euro- 
pean social formalities. Graciousness has 
softened his manners but the funda- 
mental traces are left. He was brought 
up a minister’s son and for years was a 
university professor. He no longer clicks 
his heels, makes a hinge bow or kisses 
the ladies’ hands, but depending on the 
occasion, approaches these postures more 
or less noticeably. His hands which have 
played such an important part in his life 
are not used conspicuously, but, by gentle 
gesticulations, add to his expression. As 
to clothes he doesn’t seem to mind wear- 
ing patched work pants in the jungle, but 
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when back in Europe, is quite scrupulous 
not to be offensive nor conspicuous. He 
wore the traditional “frock” during the 
ceremonies I saw later at Frankfort, but 
slipped into a black sack coat for the 
tour through the book exhibition after- 
wards. He wants to be comfortable and 
as much at ease as possible, but proper 
at the same time. The day a journalist in- 
terviewed him at Giinsbach, he wore a 
black, long sleeved button sweater. In or- 
der to combine comfort with present- 
ability he fell upon the novel idea of 
having a satin tuxedo collar sewn on it. 
“I can never know who might be drop- 
ping in to call, even early in the morn- 
ing,” he said. 


Impromptu performance 


I saw Schweitzer again last September at 
Frankfort when he was to receive the Peace 
Award of the German Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. He was led down the aisle by President 
Heuss and the towering corpulent Lord 
Mayor of the city, looking as “meek as 
Moses.” For three weeks he had worked on 
his speech, and it was an ordeal for him. 
On his way back to Strasbourg a large party 
had been arranged at the mansion of a wine- 
grower at Nierstein where Prince Berna- 
dotte of Sweden was to present him with the 
medal for Human Rights. The medal had 
been designated for him previously by Uno 
Cara Penn at Rome, while Schweitzer was 
still in Africa. 

To avoid traffic on the way to Nier- 
stein, we made a detour and crossed the 
Rhine on a ferry near Oppenheim. 

“What is at Oppenheim besides vine- 
yards?” the doctor asked. When he was 
told there was a famous 13th century 
Gothic cathedral, he said he would be 


Albert Schweitzer 


willing to detour 300 kilometers, if nec- 
essary, to see it. In a very short time we 
were in its court yard, admiring its struc- 
ture and famous rose windows. The sex- 
ton, near the open door, had a key to the 
organ in his pocket. The narrow stone 
spiral stairs leading to the loft were 
climbed directly and Schweitzer was in 
the midst of a Bach prelude before the 
rest of the party, who had gone to sum- 
mon the organist, arrived. 

Schweitzer needed no coaching in the ma- 
nipulation of the stops and other devices. He 
even judged its age and who the builder was. 
News spread rapidly about the town that he 
was at the organ and gradually an audience 
gathered. Mrs. Schweitzer, too, had climbed 
the spiral stairway and sat near her husband 
—also Elly Ney, the famous pianist, who was 
later to play Bach and Beethoven at the 
party. The minister of the church came up 
to offer excuses for the poor condition of the 
organ, saying they were collecting money to 
have it rebuilt. 


“Rebuilt?” Schweitzer said, horrified. 
“Save your money and spare the organ. 
Add a register or two if you must enlarge 
it, but if you rebuild, can you ever get 
such cello, flute or bass tones again?” 
and he sampled the keys as he spoke. To 
the astonishment of the minister and ev- 
ery one else in the church, he then 
landed into a pompous Widor to show 
the possibilities of the organ. His face 
became relaxed as he played. He grew 
calmer and happier as he went on; finally 
he beamed. 

Although he had to be torn away from 
the organ, he had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing saved its life. Instead of half an hour 
he had played an hour and a half, and 
the party at Nierstein was kept waiting. I 
still think that the jolly mood in which 
he continued there was due more to 
having rescued the organ than to the 
honor bestowed on him by the medal. 


The rarest vintage wine within a cen- 
tury was served, and while Schweitzer in- 
dulged very modestly, he appreciated the 
excellent quality and aroma of the wine 
and the generosity of the hosts. His gra- 
ciousness and gentility won every heart 
and he must have felt the satisfaction of 
St. Paul, whom he considers worthy of 
emulation, to be as perfectly at ease 
among the high as among the low. 


Farewell to Europe 


That high spot of elation was counter- 
balanced by the anxieties of the last weeks 
before his return to Africa in November. 
Last minute purchases, farewell visits to 
old friends and supporters in neighboring 
towns had to be made, appointments with 
the dentist had to be kept. The list of 
announced visitors grew larger day by 
day as well as the correspondence, which 
he has repeatedly referred to as the chief 
contributor to the “chaos” with which he 
must constantly struggle. Almost to the 
last few days, only the large storeroom 


on the second floor of the Strasbourg 
quarters gave outward signs of real chaos. 
Here, for the past three months, a dozen 
students and young clerks hat donated 
their services two evenings eich week, 
from six to midnight, (under tiie super- 
vision of M. Michel, the treasurer of the 
French Schweitzer Fellowship) to pack 
the 370 large wooden cases, which would 
accompany Schweitzer back to Africa. 
Their contents might well have equipped 
a small department store. 


Every item in each box was noted for the 
lists the Doctor had to submit to the customs 
officials. The boxes were then carted off to 
the shipper’s warehouse and from there were 
to be taken by truck directly to the steamer 
at Bordeaux. Schweitzer’s face showed terrific 
strain. No one dared to speak to him. Al- 
though he was silent, he seemed to sense 
everything going on about him. That was on 
the last Saturday in Strasbourg. On Monday 
morning he was his usual self. Within two 
hours the train would carry him and his two 
faithful nurses to Paris on the first lap to the 
steamer. He calmly sat at his table opening 


the mail which Mme. Martin had sorted. 
Each envelope contained a contribution in 
French currency which he noted. Mme. Mar- 
tin was then told to which special fund it 
was to be applied. There was no sign of the 
anxiety which had burdened him. A railroad 
official came to present him with special place 
cards for the train. Emma Haussknecht and 
Ali Silver were getting ready. The doctor, 
still in his snirt sleeves, had only to put on 
his coat 2nd hat. 

Which is the real Albert Schweitzer,— 
the one that means most to us? When 
Eugene Fxman of Harpers visited him in 
Africa the Doctor said: “To be a success 
in Lambarene you must be a mechanic, a 
farmer, a boatman, a trader, as well as a 
physician and surgeon,” never mention- 
ing the philosopher and the musician. But 
what could characterize him more than 
his being called “the greatest Christian in 
the World?” As Jesus said—to find his 
life a man must first lose it. Like his 
master, Schweitzer feels that he was not 
placed in this world to be served, but to 
serve. 


Ashley Montagu was responsible for drafting the statement on race for UNESCO, 
1949-1950. He is chairman of the Department of Anthropology, Rutgers University, 
and has been recognized as an expert on legal and scientific problems of race since 
1930. Dr. Montagu wrote, financed and produced the film, One World or None, 


is author of On Being Human, and many other books, and is a member of the 


Princeton Unitarian Fellowship. 


The “go-getter’ spirit 


Competition thrives on insecurity, 


works against democracy 


By M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


IT IS OFTEN URGED that America owes its greatness to the spirit of competition 


which characterizes its citizens. “Rugged American individualism, 
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the go-getter 


spirit,” and other such phrases, give implicit recognition to this idea. Commerce, it is 
said, through competition, is the life-blood of a nation. 


These ideas, I am going to suggest, are 
erroneous, tragically erroneous. I am go- 
ing to suggest that such greatness as 
America has achieved it has achieved not 
through competition but in spite of com- 
petition; that the life-blood of a nation is 
not commerce through competition, but 
social welfare through cooperation; that, 
indeed, commerce through competition 
can be the death of a nation, and that 
only through the dominance of the coop- 
erative motive can any people or nation 
survive. Finally, that in a competitive 
society freedom of inquiry is not gen- 
uinely possible; that freedom of inquiry 
is proportional to the development of 
cooperation within any society, in which 
there is an absence of dictatorship of any 
sort, and the person is free to arrive at 
and express his own judgments without 


fear of punishment, and in the expecta- 
tion of the desire in his fellows to under- 
stand. 

In view of the fact that there exists, at 
the present time, a widespread belief in the 
innate nature of competition, that is to say, 
that competition is a form of behavior with 
which every organism is born, and that this 
is particularly true of man, it will be neces- 
sary to discuss such facts, with which 
scientific studies have recently acquainted 
us, which throw light upon this notion. 

Just when the idea of the innate com- 
petitiveness of man came into being I 
have not the least idea. It is at least sev- 
eral thousand years old, and was prob- 
ably in circulation long before The Old 


Testament came to be written. It is quite © 


1S$ee Kurt Singer, The Idea of Conflict, Melbourne 


University Press; New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 


possible that the idea of the innate com- 
petitiveness of man is as old as man him- 
self. There are some existing non-literate 
cultures, such as the Zuni of the Ameri- 
can Southwest, which abhor competition 
and in which the idea of innate competi- 
tiveness is non-existent.? It is quite possi- 
ble that many prehistoric peoples held 
similar notions. But here we are largely 
in the field of conjecture. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is the scien- 
tific validation of the idea of the innate- 
competitiveness of man was provided in 
the nineteenth century by Darwin and his. 
supporters, and particularly by Spencer 
and the whole school of Social Darwin- 
ists who followed his lead. 


2Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, 


Boston,. 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1934, p. 127. 
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“Competition” was the cornerstone of 
the whole edifice of the theory of evolu- 
tion by means of natural selection. And 
Darwin took the whole concept over 
from the social thinkers of late eight- 
eenth-century England. It is important to 
understand that the prevailing notion that 
Darwin influenced the social thinkers of 
the nineteenth century to develop Social 
Darwinism is only partially true. In a very 
real sense the ideas which corresponded 
to Social Darwinism were already in 
existence before the birth of Darwin 
in 1809. The essential conception of natu- 
ral selection—the very phrase “the 
struggle for existence”’—Darwin took, as 
he readily acknowledges in The Origin of 
Species (1859), from Thomas Malthus’ 
Essay on the Principle of Population 
(1798). 

The “struggle for survival” of a geo- 
metrically increasing population in a world 
in which the food supply increases only in 
arithmetic progression, and in which war, 
pestilence, and famine are the natural checks 
to human increase, renders competition in- 
evitable and natural. Hence, “commerce, 
through competition, is the life-blood of a 
nation.” What Darwin did was to take over 
lock, stock and barrel the ideas of Malthus 
—who applied them exclusively to man— 
and apply them to the whole kingdom of 
living things. Darwin simply translated the 
sociological language of his time into the 
language of biology, so that “commerce, 
through competition is the life-blood of the 
nation” became “evolution, through com- 
petition, in the struggle for existence, is the 
life-blood of the species.” 


War—nature’s pruning-hook 


What Darwin and his supporters, in 
fact, demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
most of his contemporaries, was that 
competition is inherent in the nature of 
living things. At the height of the indus- 
trial revolution this was a demonstra- 
tion which fitted the book of laissez-faire 
capitalism to perfection. It was accepted 
with enthusiasm. In the struggle for exist- 
ence the fittest came out on top. Hence, 
workers could be exploited under the 
most unspeakable conditions, “inferior 
races” could be expropriated of their 
lands and even exterminated, wars were 
justifiable in that they gave a biologically 
just decision, a natural arbitrament be- 
tween peoples, and served as nature’s 
pruning-hook to keep her orchard 
healthy.® 


Theologians and educators were con- 
firmed in their belief in the inherent 
naughtiness of men, and the notion that the 
“brat has to have the inborn ‘evil’ dis- 
ciplined out of him and the ‘good’ dis- 
ciplined into him,” took on a deeper mean- 
ing than it had hitherto possessed. In the 
Freudian psychology—and Freud was much 
influenced by Darwin—the inherent aggres- 
3See George Nasmyth, Social Progress and the 
Darwinian Theory, New York, Putnam’s, 19163 
Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American 
Thought 1860-1915, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1944; M. F. Ashley Montagu, 


The Darwinian Fallacy, New York, Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1952. 
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The “go-getier” spirit 


Oe Oa 


siveness of man becomes an instinct,* and 
for this reason Freud takes a rather gloomy 
view of man’s future.” 


In recent years a few scientists, who 
have been considering the evidence as a 
whole, have come to the conclusion that 
competition or aggressiveness are not in- 
nately inherited forms of behavior; that 
Darwin, by over-emphasizing the impor- 
tance of competition and neglecting the 
factor of cooperation in the evolutionary 
process, badly put the whole picture out 
of focus. 


Product of frustration 


Competition and aggressiveness are, of 
course, observable facts of animal and 
human behavior, but in the sense in 
which these terms are generally under- 
stood and used, that is, competition as a 
contest for the acquisition of something, 
and aggressiveness as a more or less hos- 
tile attack—in any hereditary sense these 
forms of behavior can at most be said to 
exist only as potentialities. Competition 
and aggressive behavior come into being 
only under certain conditions, and those 
conditions are largely, if not entirely, of 
a frustrating nature.® 


Frustration may be defined as the thwart- 
ing of expected satisfactions. A certain 
amount of frustration is a very necessary 
part of the process of development of every 
person. To learn to postpone immediate 
satisfactions for long-term ones implies a 
certain amount of frustration, and this is 
both unavoidable and desirable if a healthy, 
mature personality is to be developed. But 
too much frustration is quite another thing. 
This is undesirable because it serves to 
cripple the development of a healthy per- 
sonality, having either the effect of produc- 
ing an excessively dependent, shy person, or 
an over-agegressive highly competitive person. 

Different human cultures differ very 
widely in the kind and amount of frus- 
tration to which children and adults are 
exposed. Significant differences in person- 
ality have been observed in correlation 
with differences in kind and amount of 
frustration to which children have been 
exposed in those cultures.’ In general the 
rule is the less frustration children have 
experienced the better-balanced and the 
less aggressive and competitive they will 
be.8 


‘Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, 
New York, Norton, 1949, pp. 21-23. 


‘Sigmund Freud, Civilization and its Discontents, 
London, The Hogarth Press, 1929. 


*See John Dollard, et. al., Frustration and Aggres- 
sion, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1944, 


7See Margaret Mead (editor), Cooperation and 
Competition Among Primitive Peoples, New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1937; From the South Seas, New 
York, William Morrow, 1939; Douglas G. Haring 
(editor), Personal Character and Cultural Milieu, 
Syracuse University Press, 1948. 


8See C. Kluckhohn and Henry Murray, Personalit 
New York, Knopf, 1948; Gardner Murphy, ple 
sonality, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. 


Foundation for sociology 


So far as the non-human animal king- 
dom is concerned, the corrective to the 
Darwinian viewpoint has been given by 
Allee and his co-workers,® and by other 
biologists.t° The work of those scientists 
confirms the conclusions put forward by 
Kropotkin in his famous book, Mutual 
Aid (1902). In the penultimate para- 
graph of their monumental work, The 
Principles of Animal Ecology, Allee and 
his co-workers state this conclusion in the 
following words: “The probability of sur- 
vival of individual living things, or of 
populations, increases with the degree 
with which they harmoniously adjust 
themselves to each other and their envi- 
ronment. This principle is basic to the 
concept of the balance of nature, orders 
the subject matter of ecology and evolu- 
tion, underlies organismic and develop- 
mental biology, and is the foundation for 
all sociology.” (p. 729) 

It seems to me important to grasp the 
fact that while man is a very different 
kettle of fish from non-human animals, 
there is no validation to be found in the 
non-human animal kingdom for innate 
competitiveness and aggression. But even 
were this not the case, man is unique 
and there is no necessity to demonstrate 
his non-competitiveness on the basis of 
anything other than his own nature. Even 
if man were by nature competitive— 
which he is most positively not—he is so 
plastic and malleable a creature! that he 
could channel his competitiveness into 
cooperative and creative directions. But 
the fact is that man is born neither ag- 
gressive nor competitive. The best evi- 
dence we have on this matter is that of 
the child psychiatrist, Dr. Lauretta Ben- 
der, who from her experience with sey- 
eral thousand children, finds that far from 
being inborn, hostility or aggression in 
the child “is a symptom complex result- 
ing from deprivations which are caused 
by developmental discrepancies in the 
total personality structure such that the 
constructive patterned drives for action 
in the child find inadequate means of sat- 
isfaction and result in amplification or 
disorganization of the drives into hostile 
or destructive aggression.” “The child,” 
she writes, “acts as though there were an 
inherent awareness of his needs and 
there is thus the expectation of having 
®See Warder C. Allee, Cooperation Among Animals, 
University’ of Chieags Prose 1931; WAGE Mine ne 


al., Principles of Animal Ecol. Phi i 
W. B. Saunders, 1949, See ee ene 


10Henry Drummond, The Ascent of M L 

Hodder and Stoughton, 1894; Witten Beene 

Grand Strategy of Evolution, Boston, Badger, 1920; 

- J. tere Life and Morals, New York, Macmil- 
n, . 


“Th. Dobzhansky and M. F. Ashl M 
“Natural Selection and the Mental Conaics rae 
Mankind,” Science, vol. 106, 1947, pp. 587-590. 
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them met. A failure in this regard is a 
deprivation and leads to frustration and 
a reactive aggressive response.”’? 


Indeed, the creativeness of the organism 
is directed toward maturation in terms of 
cooperation. Bender calls it “the inherent 
capacity or drive for normality.” And as 
she says, “The emphasis on the inborn or 
instinctive features of hostility, aggression, 
death wishes, and the negative emotional 
experiences represents a one-sided approach 
which has led our students of child psy- 
chology astray.” Charlotte Buhler has come 
to similar conclusions.” 


The nature of life is interdependency, 
and the organism called man is born in 
a state of dependency which requires in- 
terdependency if it is to survive. If we 
can teach parents how to cooperate with 
their children throughout their lives we 
may yet succeed in producing, well-bal- 
anced, cooperative human beings. 


Strengthen basic needs 


Our present educational and social fail- 
ure to recognize new bases of human re- 
lationships must change if we are to sur- 
vive. Human beings who are torn and 
distracted by internal insecurities and 
anxieties, who are conditioned to com- 
pete on weekdays and to love their neigh- 
bors on Sundays, cannot long endure. 
Such a people must eventually founder 
on the rock of its own false values. Ex- 
ternal defenses can never make up for 
the lack of internal controls. What we 
need to do is to build internal controls 
in human beings so that they can with- 
stand external pressures and maintain 
internal equilibrium. And this can never 
be done by doing violence to their na- 
ture. It can only be done by strengthen- 
ing those basic needs with which all hu- 
man beings are born—not by frustrating 
them. These basic needs are oxygen, 
food, drink, rest, sleep, sex, bowel and 
bladder elimination, activity, escape from 
danger, and avoidance of pain; together, 
they add up, on the part of the organ- 
ism, to the desire to be loved, the desire 
for cooperation. I have given a short 
account of the facts in my little book 
On Being Human,1* from which the 
reader may go on to verify the facts for 
himself. 


The evidence seems to be pretty clear 
that when the child’s basic needs are ade- 
quately satisfied, when, in other words, the 
child is loved, and suffers a minimum of 
frustrations, he tends to be a remarkably 
well-balanced, non-aggressive, cooperative 
person, regardless of his class or culture. 


123],auretta Bender, “Genesis of Hostility in Child- 
ren,” American Journal of Psychiatry, vol. 105, 
1948, pp. 241-245. } 
1sCharlotte Biihler, “Spontaneous Reactions of 
Children in the First Two Years,” Proceedings and 
pomers, of mie ee eeerniasond! Congress of Psycho- 
lo 9 . 99-100. 

BEA chioy Montatas On Being Human, New York, 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950. 


We live by a pure flame within us; that 
flame is love. It is the source from which 
we draw and convey our warmth to others. 
It is the light which guides us in relation 
to our fellowmen, it is the flame before 
which we warm the hands of life, and with- 
out which we remain cold all our lives. It 
is the light of the world. The light which 
it casts enables us clearly and unequivocally 
to see our relation to our fellowmen. It is 
up to us to keep that flame burning, for if 
we fail to do that, there is a very real 
danger that the light will go out of the 
world. 

The critical social and educational 
problem of today is one of learning how 
shared relationships may be fostered and 
freedom of inquiry accelerated. It seems 
to me first, that this must be done 
through the schools, and second, that 
there must be a complete change in the 
attitude toward education. In the United 
States at the present time we have very 
little, if anything, resembling education; 
what we do have is instruction. What are 
we “educating” for? Obviously we are 
instructing our future citizens in what it 
takes to live in the world in which they 
find themselves. We are equipping them 
with the elementary skills, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, which it takes to 
maintain that world. More by default 
than by design, we teach them a kind of 
cracker-barrel human relations, to be- 
come echoes, as it were, of other stereo- 
typed lives already lived. This is to say, 
in the most important of all relations, 
human relations, as educators we fail 
most miserably. For what can be more 
important than human relations? What is 
all the instruction in the world worth if 
it is not accompanied and integrated by 
an understanding of man’s responsibility 
to man? A scientific approach to educa- 
tion must begin with the basic assump- 
tion that values must in the long run be 
tested by their capacity to contribute to 
the happiness and creativeness of human 
beings living together. If we can find a 
scientific basis in fact for what should be, 
we should at the very least be willing to 
give it a try. 


Human relations before “3 r’s” 


I suggest, then, that some of our 
schools be transformed into institutes for 
the study of the science and art of hu- 
man relations. I mean that children be 
taught the theory and practice of human 
relations from their earliest years, and for 
this purpose, among other things, I would 
make the nursery school part of the pub- 
lic educational system. The three “t’s” 
must be secondary to this primary matrix 
of human relations, for whatever is 
learned should be learned primarily with 
reference to its significance for human 
relations, and always with the emphasis 
on cooperation, on shared relationships. 
Children should be taught not to become 


submissive echoes of their teachers and 
their traditions, but how to evaluate hu- 
manely and critically the world in which 
they are living. They should be taught 
not only the overt but also the covert 
values of their society, and they should 
be taught not only what is right with 
their society—that George Washington 
could not tell a lie—but that there are a 
great many things wrong with it, what 
they are, and that it is going to be their 
responsibility to put things right, and how 
they may be put right. 

I am often asked how this can possibly 
be done. Don’t I realize the enormous social 
inertia or even active opposition with which 
one would have to contend if one attempted 
to develop such a program? What happened 
in Pasadena? Look at Bertrand Russell and 
City College, and the Rugg textbooks. Yes, 
those are all very serious symptoms, but 
fortunately not all of the United States 
exhibits them. It would be wonderful if 
one could start with a community and 
work directly through the school system, 
and this should be our aim wherever and 
whenever possible; but failing that, a single 
teacher in a single classroom of a school, 
multiplied over many schools, could do 
valuable work. 

This would not be enough if it stopped 
at a single classroom in a few schools, 
but the hope would be that, with con- 
stant awareness of the problem growing, 
the movement to teach human relations 
in the school would grow and spread. 
As I have said, there is not too much 
time left. The tendency in the United 
States to equate economic liberty with 
democracy has helped to disguise the 
fact that many of our ideas and institu- 
tions are under constant threat for 
ourselves; for persons who are in conflict 
with themselves, anxious and insecure, 
tend to be rigid in their ideas and in their 
behavior, as if to lean upon their rigid- 
ity as a rod in compensation for the 
weak, bending reed of themselves. Such 
persons cannot be free and they cannot 
tolerate freedom in others. These are the 
kinds of persons who tend to become 
totalitarians; and we have been producing 
them in fairly large numbers in this 
country. 

We must recognize that the competi- 
tive values of our culture put men in 
opposition to each other, and that under 
such conditions genuinely free inquiry is 
retarded. Under cooperative conditions in 
which men learn to share their interests 
and experiences, in which altruism 
rather than egoism is the dominant mo- 
tive of behavior, there is likely to be no 
limit to freedom of inquiry or the degree 
to which we can genuinely love one an- 
other. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 
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Four years ago October 24 was designed by Congress to be United Nations Day 
after an extensive educational program by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, which 
strongly felt that a day should be recognized for the honoring of a united world effort 
for peace, understanding, and the trade of ideas as well as commodities. It is ap- 
propriate that we find a Unitarian layman as one of the leaders of UNESCO. George 
D. Stoddard, member of the Laymen’s League advisory committee and Chairman of 
the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, delivered the following address at the 
opening session of the Commission’s third national conference. Mr. Stoddard is 


president of the University of Illinois. 


The UN’s practical steps to prevent war 


Keynotes: tolerance for diversity 


firmness in contlict 


BY GEORGE D. STODDARD 


IN HIS stimulating book entitled War and the Minds of Men, Frederick S. Dunn’ 
has given us a recipe for war and, conversely, a hope for peace. He says: 


ds . so long as there is a wide diver- 
sity of cultures in the world, there must 
either be constant conflict among them or 
there must be a recognition of the freedom 
of the individual to make choices. If each 
culture should possess the one true gospel 
which could not tolerate the existence of 
any other gospel, then frequent wars would 
be inevitable.” 


The way to avoid war is to avoid all 
gospels that are aggressively intolerant of 
other gospels. Armed forces have long 
been the prerogative of separate nations; 
even when used in collusion or alliance 
they retain national characteristics. UN 
troops under the banner of the highest 
international law are a notable exception. 

Is there a limit to this doctrine of tol- 
erance? There is indeed. To resist a 
wholly intolerant gospel, is itself a gospel. 
It tells us where to stop. It is the end of 
the road for tolerance. We are free to 
tolerate everything except the destruction 
of our freedom. 

The American people, for example, 
have not been unduly concerned about 
forms of government elsewhere. Free- 
dom in the United States, like vast natu- 
ral resources, was God-given and man- 
defended. The chief freedom we have 
demanded is the freedom to be let alone. 
If we had been let alone, even now if 
we would be let alone to go about our 
business and our pleasure, tyrants over 
the world would be fairly safe from us— 
that is to say, safe from us as a nation, 


1 Frederick S. Dunn, War and the Minds of 
ST York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), 
p. : 
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not safe from the march of ideas. 


But we are not let alone. Our ships get 
sunk, our men shot or captured. Our boun- 
dary lines are challenged. We remember 
Ethiopia, the Rhineland, Austria, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. We remember, and we re- 
act violently, pulling our UN friends 
with us. 


Paranoiac element 


There is a militant, statist, paranoiac 
element in Communism that comes after 
us like a mad dog on a broken leash. It 
is not a case of scholars arguing the fine 
points of nineteenth century economic 
theory. Our freedom of choice is re- 
duced to running or resisting. We have 
made a choice instinctively right for 
most Americans. With the help that 
could be quickly mustered in the UN we 
have resisted, at first on a thin line of 
battle but now, month by month, with 
the rising power of a determined union 
of nations. The aim is not to destroy 
Communism by force—it is to defend 
the basic freedoms that we call 
democracy. 

Now, the American people, with cer- 
tain lapses, are conspicuously friendly 
to other peoples. We cut across nations, 
religions and customs as if they scarcely 
exist in order to get at the common 
needs of people. (Lately we have done 
aliens the more subtle honor of trying to 
understand them.) We rightly took it for 
granted that immigrants swarmed here to 
become Americans, but we discounted 
the terrible pressure of poverty and per- 


secution upon them and we failed to pre- 
dict fully the changes that would come 
about in us through the intermingling of 
cultures. Freedom to work, to learn, to 
vote, to worship, to have a sense of the 
future was, and is, a rare thing in the 
world. The United States, while pro- 
claiming it, has scarcely achieved it to 
this day. 

Neither political nor social rights in 
the United States as yet conform to the 
full text of the Declaration of Human 
Rights. But in spite of the admitted gap 
between word and deed, the American 
people act on the basic principle that 
notes fall due and must be paid—that a 
nation’s word, like a man’s, is not to be 
given lightly and not to be regarded as 
mere eloquence. Thus our hesitation 
about signing treaties; and thus we find 
a curious ambivalence in the minds of 
some Americans as they view the struc- 
tures of the United Nations. 


In all disarmament or atomic de-emphasis 
schemes, the Americans insist upon study, 
inspection and report by disinterested teams 
working under UN authority. We would sub- 
ject ourselves to it as to other inspectors or 
examiners. We would have nothing to hide 
from impartial responsible officials. We 
would subject ourselves on the atomic issue, 
as in the Korean armistice, to the same metic- 
ulous, burdensome controls that we regard 
as essential in a two-way contract. But the 
Russians pretend that this is insulting, or at 
least unnecessary. They have blocked every 
step in that direction from the earliest days 
of the Acheson-Lilienthal proposals. Here is 
a case where mutual distrust does not pre- 
cipitate the same reactions. We do not dis- 
trust Communist governments in principle 
but we have learned in practice that Com- 
munist governments, like the Fascist and 
Nazi, regard words, pledges and treaties as 
mere devices. 


The UN's practical steps to prevent war 


In my opinion, the respect of the 
American people for the United Nations 
has risen steadily as they see and hear 
the evidence of earnest purpose in the 
UN negotiators and ambassadors. Pa- 
tience is strained but the people of the 
free world, never before given a front 
seat at such performances, get a sense of 
the nature of the opposition. They know 
that more is involved than simple dis- 
agreement on the best methods of pro- 

ducing and distributing goods. 


A continuous testing 

American agriculture, commerce and 
labor are as well known for the vast 
combine as for the competitive free mar- 
ket that we like and fiercely defend. We 
who want free enterprise have had to 
maintain a costly judicial system to make 
‘Sure that nobody took it away from us. 
Similarly, in the world of the intellect 
vigilance is the price of free thought. In 
this mid-century period of enlightenment 
there are a hundred persons who will do 
our thinking for us—at a price—to one 
who will let us think for ourselves. 

Clearly, to be safe is not to shun 
united action but to engage in a free 
and continuous testing of the issues in- 
volved. The organization necessary to 
add strength to our resolve, and a hope 
of success, need not have been the 
United Nations with its auxiliary units. 
Anybody is free to dream up a different 
and perhaps better plan; in fact, millions 
of persons can hardly sleep nights for 
such dreaming. But the UN is with us 
during waking hours. In an emergency 
we are saved by what is real and pos- 
sible, not by what might have been. 

The emergency is upon us in word and 
thought, no less than in armaments. Wars 
begin in the minds of men and the lust for 
power drives a small faction to regard the 
ways of peace as slow and unrewarding. Why 
endure self-sacrifice when others can be made 
to suffer for you? It is the insidious, deadly 
question of the criminal and the psychopath. 
Having done terrible things, a perverted 
jeader finds it easy to fear and hate. Vicious- 
ness becomes the supreme law of the land 
no matter what is written in the statutes. 

Fortunately everybody likes to deviate 
from a leader; it is a healthy human trait 
that should be brought out in the open. 
Communication and the exchange of 
persons, as stressed by UNESCO, are 
rightly aimed at getting everybody to 
think, to compare, to debate, to ques- 
tion, to weigh actions. If scientists talk to 
scientists and teachers to teachers, even- 
tually the barriers will be let down. Were 
we to achieve full communication among 
the 64 member states of UNESCO—on 
all matters except true military secrets— 
there might be a resumption of mutual 
confidence. Consider the phenomenon of 
a million Germans and Japanese 
now welcomed as friends and allies by 


their enemies of the 1940’s! It is a case 
of conversion-acceptance without parallel 
in world history and we feel good about 
it. Our fear is that something may occur 
to destroy the new pattern. What may 
destroy it and further reachings toward 
confidence among nations is an overdose 
of disillusionment. Scarcely beyond the 
creeping stage, the UN is asked to carry 
a tremendous burden—a burden of the 
kind that is generally assumed only by 
well-knit economic and political units. 


Attack upon the UN 

For example, the United Nations has 
not had sufficient moral or military unity 
to prevent certain of its members from 
resorting to aggression. Still, the big war 
has been held off, it may be indefinitely. 
The Korean warfare has been formally 
recognized as an attack upon the UN as 
a body, if not upon every one of its mem- 
bers. Prior to World War II, no interna- 
tional force existed that was able to re- 
sist similar attacks upon the helpless. 

Nevertheless, the American people are 
unhappy about a government that operates 
from the rim of its national territory with 
small financial, administrative or political 
responsibility. The British do not have the 
answer and neither do we. In this situation 
UNESCO can do a little. It can keep the 
record straight by following the lead of the 
UN. It can help ostracized students, teachers 
and scientists to maintain their foothold in 
Formosa or Hong Kong until world con- 
ditions improve. Should China go all out in 
trying to collect the bad debt incurred jointly 
with her North Korean conspirators, then 
UN countermeasures might include a return 
to the mainland of these Nationalist civil 
leaders. 


Stalin on page 1 

It does not appear that we have un- 
limited time for such measures. Now that 
UN personnel has occupied certain areas 
in Korea previously under Communist 
control, we know how propaganda re- 
placed education. It is a familiar pattern. 
Korean children found a picture of Stalin 
on the first page of the first-year reader. 
The Marxist interpretation of history was 
followed, and little attention was paid to 
Korea itself. Contemptuous expressions 
on democracy were sprinkled over the 
pages. In biology the Lysenko theory of 
genetics was taught, the Mendel-Morgan 
theories being rejected as imperialistic. 
Inventions and facilities in Russia were 
praised and those in the western coun- 
tries minimized. However, teachers were 
said to rebel when asked to teach that 
Russia invented the steam engine. The 
Korean fondness for music was exploited 
through songs praising Stalin and Kin Il 
Sung. Children were compelled to join 
the Boys League and the Youth Corps. 
As in Nazi Germany, these organizations 
gave them the task of spying on parents 
and teachers, reporting any signs of anti- 


Communist sympathy. At and above the 
middle school, many children were ex- 
cluded because of the political back- 
ground of their families. Since most of 
the children were taught to read, the 
Communist claim of wiping out illiteracy 
may have some truth in it. Reading and 
writing helped children to memorize po- 
litical doctrine and to carry out assign- 
ments. 


The ‘witch hunter's’ word 
If we can believe the reports of care- 


- ful observers in Korea, the time is ripe 


for a massive intellectual effort that will 
add meaning to UN military measures. 
Thus Professor Thomas E. Benner of the 
University of Illinois wrote from Pusan 
on Christmas Day, 1951: 

“One thing seems especially clear. Those 

who have lived five years under Com- 

munism need no program of indoc- 
trination to wean them. They already 
hate the system and see through it com- 
pletely. It is those who have never ex- 
perienced Communism in action who 
most need insights that will protect them 

from its insidious approaches. The U. N. 

team working here is convinced that this 

is true both of East and of West.” 

It is not enough to report upon these 
symptoms; and it is futile to be anti- 
Communist without having a positive 
program. Economic and political change 
is compatible with human liberty. Until 
recent decades, the United States has 
been able to make social progress with- 
out running into the smear of “commu- 
nism.” What a wonderful witch-hunters’ 
word this would have been against free 
public education, against the separation 
of church and state, against land grants, 
income taxes, postal systems and public 
parks! 

What has kept the harmony is a strong 
pioneering sense of liberty. In America it 
has not been lost. It can only be lost 
through a lack of faith in the perfecti- 
bility of men—a faith that was growing 
steadily until set back by the sudden 
emergence of totalitarian states. 

The American people understand the situa- 
tion and are prepared to meet it. We are 
not good at hating our enemies. We revert 
easily to a role of friendship and cooper- 
ation. But in any case we do not want to be 
deceived. Following World War II we were 
emotionally set for a general amnesty—and 
much progress has been made—but we were 
unprepared for the Kremlin form of aggres- 
sion. It will take time again to reach across 
to the ancient humane aspects of Russian 
culture, to the people presently submerged. 
In this process UNESCO may discover for 
itself a significant role. 


50% unable to read 

We shall hear much about UNESCO’s 
12-year $20,000,000 project in funda- 
mental education. It is a project that the 
American people readily understand. The 
illiteracy that exists in this country above 
the level of feeble-mindedness is univer- 
sally deplored. It is being combatted by 
local, state and national bodies. In the 
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United States we can at last see daylight 
on this problem. The world situation is 
different. About 50 per cent of the 
world population above the age of six is 
unable to read or write in any language. 
Hence, UNESCO’s literacy program is 
potentially the largest educational enter- 
prise in the history of civilization. We are 
most fortunate that Dr. Jaime Torres Bo- 
det, the Director General of UNESCO, 
is by training, temperament and past ex- 
perience admirably fitted to direct this 
great work. I predict that in future some 
newly formed nations, and some yet to 
be born, will set up pilgrimages to Patz- 
cuaro, Mexico. I predict that from this 
small source there will emerge new 
Pestalozzis to bring truth and friendship 
to children everywhere. 


Man—prehistoric to modern 

Another project to which the Ameri- 
can delegations have given full support is 
entitled the Cultural History of Mankind. 
In six massive volumes it will portray 
events from the prehistoric to modern 
man with his newly found atomic power. 
This great work is under the guidance of 
a distinguished commission headed by a 
Brazilian, Professor Paulo de Berredo 
Carneiro, Chairman of the Executive 
Board of UNESCO. His right hand in 
this work is Dr. Julian Huxley, a biologist 
worthy of his name and the first Director 
General of UNESCO. The burden of the 
work will fall upon the editorial commit- 
tee and the numerous scholars already 
chosen. Their leader is Professor Ralph 
E. Turner of Yale University. This new- 
comer to UNESCO’s program will cost a 
half million dollars, but the time and en- 
ergy of the hundred persons involved 
could not be bought for any sum of 
money. It is truly a labor of love. Few 
people will read firsthand the six volumes, 
but many persons will feel their impact. 
A single comprehensive volume will 
serve as a source book in which the story 
of mankind will be retold in a popular 
style. 

The aim of these volumes is to offer a 
balanced history in which full weight is 
given to human values as they arise from 
century to century and are transformed into 
action. Emphasis will be placed upon analy- 
sis and comparison, upon the essential mean- 
ingfulness of laws, institutions and social 
conventions. The work itself will grow in 
evolutionary fashion through preliminary 
studies to be subjected to comparative 
criticism. Obviously a task of this kind can- 
not be delegated to a single national, polit- 
ical or religious group. If there is to be a 
world chronicle without taint or prejudice— 
unless the privilege of scholars to think 
freely be called a taint—we should look to 
this UNESCO enterprise. 

UNESCO’s accent on realism will not 
be lost by the incorporation within its 
program of such momentous enterprises. 
UNESCO will still carry on a certain 
amount of rehabilitation in science and 
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education and it will continue to advance 
the cause of human rights. These mat- 
ters, too, are close to the American peo- 
ple. In our great documents of freedom, 
as in the new Covenant, an extremely 
difficult problem is to discover what hap- 
pens when one right impinges upon an- 
other. In the American Constitution 
rights not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the separate states. Can 
we paraphrase this right for the individ- 
ual? Can we say plainly that rights which 
for their good effects do not demand co- 
operative effort are reserved to the in- 
dividual? The average American Citizen 
is irritated by any restriction upon his 
freedom of thinking, action, movement, 
or gainful occupation. He relinquishes 
the idea of being a private tutor to his 
children only because he knows in his 
heart that he would fail. Nevertheless, he 
expects all the rights that come through 
the common school to reenter his home 
as new opportunity and new freedom. 
He is wary of vague communal rights 
that disappear like a comet from the 
circle of family or community, perhaps 
never to return. 


We seem to be laconic 

In such attitudes, given to a large sec- 
tion of the American people, we find a 
source of both strength and weakness in 
the United Nations. As Americans, we 
expect abstractions to be followed by 
three-dimensional enterprises. We are 
suspicious of the “pale cast of thought.” 
We did not need to read William James 
to follow the principle that good emo- 
tions should lead to good actions. In this 
way we have avoided a great deal of 
hypocrisy. To our European friends we 
often appear to be laconic. We come into 
our birthright, as it were, when a genius 
like Lincoln is able in a few words to 
catch the essence of heroic deeds. If we 
force an issue, as we did in the war be- 
tween the states, it has to be a great is- 
sue. For a time the question of the right 
of a state to pull away from the Union 
was paramount, but it was not big enough 
for Abraham Lincoln. 

In his book, The Emergence of Lin- 
coln,? Allan Nevin describes the great de- 
bate between Lincoln and Douglas in 
1858 when Lincoln spoke these words: 

It is the eternal struggle between these 

two principles—right and wrong— 

throughout the world. The 
one is the common right of humanity, 
and the other the divine right of kings. 

It is the same principle in whatever 

shape it develops itself. It is the same 

spirit that says, “You toil and work and 
earn bread, and I'll eat it... .” 

So it is to-day, after another century 
of struggle. Not any kind of peace will 
justify what we are doing—but only the 
peace that is joined with the desire for 
freedom. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons (1950). 


10 Commandments 
—no solutions 


The traditional moral codes, from 
which most people claim to receive their 
ethical guidance, actually offer very little 
help in solving moral problems. Of the 
ten commandments the first is a prohibi- 
tion of art; the third and fourth are rem- 
nants of ancient taboos, the fifth seeks to 
sanctify parenthood as such; the sixth, 
seventh and eighth are ethical prohibi- 
tions, but so general and unequivocal as 
to offer no real ethical guidance; the 
ninth is far behind our ideal and even our 
practice; and the tenth is even farther 
ahead. Few people know all the ten com- 
mandments, and even fewer actually de- 
cide ethical problems by them. 

The two great commandments of 
Jesus—love to God and love to one’s 
neighbor—are defective in that they 
do not define the object of this required 
love. We have added to the second con- 
cept that “everyone is your neighbor,” 
but it isn’t in the original commandment. 
In so doing we have made it a helpful 
ideal, but an impossibly perfectionist 
directive. The Golden Rule is a good 
practical rule, but it fails to offer much 
ethical guidance for it gives us no method 
of selecting, from all the often conflicting 
“others” with whom we have relation- 
ships, the particular “others’ toward 
whom it should be applied. 

Though we offer lip-service to these 
traditional moral codes, we actually do 
not rely upon them for the solution of our 
ethical problems. We reach our moral 
decisions by means of other principles. 
Until we cease to consider these in- 
adequate rules sacrosanct, and clarify the 
principles we actually use for ethical 
guidance, we shall not be able to improve 
our ethical ideals or behaviour. 

JOHN GODFREY MACKINNON 


THE JUDGE OBJECTS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Concrete support of the Weston case 
appeal was assured by the executive com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Ministers Asso- 
ciation after it received a report by the 
Rey. Harvey Scholefield of the Unitarian 
church of Philadelphia. The UMA will 
sponsor a drive, to be headed by Dr. 
Davies, to collect the considerable funds 
needed to finance the appeal to the 
State’s highest court, and, if necessary, to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. Weston’s attorneys, C. O’Conor 
Goolrich and James Ashby Jr. of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., are preparing the appeal 
with the assistance of Attorney Wendell 
Berge, formerly head of the Justice De- 
partment’s anti-trust division and now in 
private practice in Washington. 

Meanwhile, history has been moving 
fast in Arlington County. 
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“PASTE THIS IN YOUR HAT” 


The attitude of a liberal is deliberative. The method of a liberal Unitarian congrega- 
tion is deliberation. We are dedicated to the truth. We are in search of a “better way” 
of life. Fools, bigots and authoritarians know in advance of group consultation just 
what the truth is—usually spelled and felt with a capital T. They too know just 
what the better way is without talking to anybody else—it is the “clear,” the 
“certain,” the “absolutely right,” frequently right with a big R. But a liberal, a Uni- 
tarian, who joins a group of any kind, including that social group we call the church, 
must, in that group be deliberative. He must listen to the notions of other people 
with respect—not just demand respect for his point of view. This is basic, basic, 
basic in any liberal organization including the liberal church. 

The liberal institution demands deliberation on the part of its members precisely 
because the “truth” and the “good” to which liberals are dedicated is a changing and 
a growing truth and good, and because we cannot trust ourselves alone to know 
exactly what the truer and the better are for ourselves and our fellows.. The truth 
and the good are always not alone for ourselves but for our fellows, therefore, we 
include them in our deliberations. 

Liberals tend toward two vices: they tend to get bogged down in deliberation so 
never to arrive at agreements for action which is the chief end of the deliberative 
process; and secondly, they tend, just like authoritarians, to be so personally con- 
vinced of their own heady truth that they cannot be really deliberative at all. 

We have a method. The method has a purpose clearly in it. Our method and our 
purpose tends to lead us in the direction of two major vices. Liberals, Unitarians, 


paste this in the top of your hat. 


JOSEPH BARTH 
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Christendom’s two 
oldest religions 


The Unitarian and the Roman Catholic 
are the two oldest traditions in Christen- 
dom: each, in their own manner, has 
struggled for the mind of man since the 
time of Jesus. Our Church is no new 
fancy sect: it is but the local expression 
of the liberal principle, older than Chris- 
tendom itself, yet taking Christian form 
within the Christian faith. 

The first important event after Jesus— 
who became The Christ, but was him- 
self a liberal in his time—where the 
liberal and the orthodox clashed, was the 
Council of Nicea (325), when Arius, a 
liberal old man, clashed with Athanasius, 
a young enthusiast. The liberal said that 
God was greater than Jesus, doubted 
damnation, and thought man could be 
his own saviour. The orthodox argued 
that God, Jesus and the Holy Ghost 
were One God, a heavenly mystery, that 
apart from the Catholic faith men went 
to everlasting fire, from which salvation 
was only to be had through the death of 
Jesus. The orthodox won, exiled the 
liberal and fastened the dark ages on the 
spirit of man. 

True to its genius, Unitarian religion 
has no single founder: it springs at many 
points where soil, seed and season con- 
join in one happy occasion, the birth of 
a liberal gospel. In the sixteenth century 
the brooding darkness of orthodoxy 
broke. 

Two men, uncle and nephew of the 
Socinus family (1525-1604), played 
leading parts giving liberalism the name 
of Socianism. Poland, at that time a 


leading country, had many liberal con- 
gregations, all of them later crushed by 
Roman tyranny (Liberal thought can be 
crushed for a long time—a warning pokes 
its grim face through our history). 

Francis David founded liberal groups 
in Transylvania (Rumania), but died in 
prison. Servetus (1509-1553), a phy- 
sician, who helped to discover the pul- 
monary circulation of the blood, held 
liberal religious views, but refused to 
keep them to himself. This upset the 
ruthless, power-drunk Calvin, who had 
him burned under cruel and treacherous 
circumstances. One brave liberal defied 
the dictator. Castellio protested on be- 
half of liberty. Calvin had him hounded 
from pillar to post, till Castellio died in 
poverty. 

In 1612 liberals were burned in Eng- 
land for Unitarian views. Milton, Isaac 
Newton, Priestley and others held liberal 
convictions, but the genius of the Uni- 
tarian witness never rested on any one 
man. It is too vast, too sublime, to be 
within any one person. 

From the seventeenth century onwards 
in England and America, separate Uni- 
tarian liberal Christian churches were 
founded, whereas in Europe the liberals 
remained within the State church; but 
whatever church form religion assumed, 
always there was the red tradition, the 
orthodox, and the purple tradition, the 
liberal. 

If you are eager to serve the purple 
you are in a happy service. If you serve 
the purple in ways other than through 
our church we wish you well: God’s 
labor bureau has many departments. If 
you would serve with us, the cause bids 
you cordial welcome. 

MAGNUS RATTER 


Left and Right — 
McCarthy and Hiss 


At this date (almost twenty years since 
the first Roosevelt inauguration) many of us 
tend to read into political issues like Pav- 
lov’s dogs. In terms of Right and Left, one 
man’s meat may be another man’s ration 
book. Liberalism may be spelled Statism or 
Free Enterprise spelled Slavery. Anything 
labeled Fair Deal may almost automatically 
be taken as a raw deal by one group, while 
the other tends to equate Labor with Virtue 
and Capital with Crime... . 

The Right seems actually to want to re- 
gard Hiss as the living incarnation of all 
that is suspected of the New Deal through 
the years instead of as a traitor to the spirit 
of the native American Left as well as to 
his country. The Left seems almost to wel- 
come the mood and meaning of Senator 
McCarthy as summing up all it has worked 
against, instead of recognizing that he too 
is a sad anomaly. Probably due to the same 
emotional alignment, the one is inclined to 
minimize the malice of such treason as Hiss 
has been found guilty of; the othér finds it 
almost impossible to face up to a moral 
evaluation of Senator McCarthy’s methods. 

None of this makes much sense, except 
in terms of emotion, but I think it under- 
lies many controversies and disagreements. 
Left and Right, as political and psychologi- 
cal constants, will continue to meet. As long 
as the protagonists of one view are, in the 
eyes of their opponents, burdened with the 
guilt of all that is unflatteringly summed up 
by Senator McCarthy’s name, and while 
their opponents are marked with the stigma 
of communist traitors, the tension between 
the two will not be the healthy, creative 
thing it should be in a democracy. That is 
a loss—to Left and Right alike—JsoHN 
COGLEY, in Commonweal, lay Catholic 
weekly. 
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HOW'S THAT AGAIN? 
DEPARTMENT 


From “The Question Box” of The Tablet, 
May 3, 1952, published by Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn: 


Q. A friend of mine is forever insist- 
ing that the Catholic Church interferes 
with freedom of thought. How can I an- 
swer him? 

A. Tell him that freedom of thought 
means only one thing—liberty to think 
the truth. Man’s rational nature demands 
that he think only the truth. The intellect 
seeks factual knowledge. The inquiry of 
the intellect seeks the truthful answer. 
The proper object of the mind is to know 
the truth. No normal man seeks to know 
error. He may be misled into error but, 
once he finds that he is in error, he dis- 
cards it for the truth. Freedom of thought 
does not therefore mean the liberty to 
think as one pleases, right or wrong. Such 
a definition contradicts the very nature of 
rationality. Freedom of thought means 
the liberty to think the truth. 
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How Do You Know? 


It must have been a long time ago that 
man discovered a lot of people don’t 
know what they are talking about. It was 
an ancient discovery, but not ancient 
enough to be confined to ancient history. 
There are still a lot of people around who 
do a lot of talking and don’t know what 
they are talking about. Such people are 
few and far between in science, if not 
lacking altogether. As we move into the 
humanities, their number increases. They 
are plentiful in economics, multitudinous 
in politics and in religion—but that is 
another matter. You can’t compare a 
demagogue with a religious man. 


Down the long course of history we 
have learned to ask a single question of 
the man who makes broad, flat statements 
which are unsupported. We simply ask 
him this: “How do you know?” Then 
it is up to him to explain upon what basis 
his statements rest. If, in the course of 
his explanation, he makes another un- 
supported statement, we challenge him 
again to state how he knows the truth of 
what he says. In politics in particular, it 
is a delight to see the demagogue squirm 
and side-step when he allows himself to 
be caught in the question period follow- 
ing a public forum. 

Perhaps this accounts for our reluc- 
tance to hold our religious leaders to the 
same standards. We almost never ask 
them how they know what they say they 
know. Perhaps we think such questions 
suggest by implication something of the 
dishonor with which we regard political 
irresponsibles. We honor our religious 
leaders. But does it follow as a matter of 
course that we should not ask them how 
they know what they say they know? 
Why should we accept unquestioningly 
the broad unsupported statements we 
often hear from them. 

Wouldn’t we and they be better off if, 
when they say that God is this, the church 
is that, Jesus is something else, the New 
Testament means thus and so—wouldn’t we 
be better off if we could ask them to tell us 
how they know what God is like, how they 
know what the true church is, why they think 
they alone know the truth about Jesus or the 
New Testament? 

It should be more important to know 
whereof we speak in religion than in 
anything else. In religion above all things 
we should know how we know what we 
think we know. 

If a man begins to pontificate to you 
in religion, ask him this one question, 
“How do you know?” You will very 
shortly discover whether his religion is 
his own or whether he has borrowed it 
from somebody else. 


DUNCAN HOWLETT 


KING’S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 
preachers. All are welcome. 
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INVISIBLE COMPASS 


The story is told that a minister called 
a church meeting to pray for rain when 
it appeared that the crops would all 
perish for lack of it. One farmer and his 
family were about to leave for the meet- 
ing when the little daughter of the family 
said that she had forgotten her umbrella. 
“Nonsense,” said her father, “it never 
looked less like rain.” “But,” replied the 
little girl, “I thought we were going to 
pray for it.” 

I find many times that the people who 
talk the most about faith actually have 
the least of it. And the honest fact of the 
matter is that no one can exist without 
faith of some kind. Hardly such a thing 
exists as a pure fact or a given fact. To 
even interpret our casual sensory experi- 
ence we must have faith. Faith is basic 
to living, for actually we know very little 
that is truth without interpretation and 
faith. 


But I am also a little disturbed at the 
number of things that are taken upon faith. 
A good religious argument usually ends in 
the discovery of imponderables about which 
it is asserted we must believe on faith. In 
fact I wonder many times if, to many people, 
faith is simply believing something that isn’t 
so. I can conceive no more futile religious 
system than that which constantly falls back 
upon this thing called faith to explain any- 
thing that cannot be explained otherwise. An 
added difficulty is that many people in con- 
versation feel that once they have taken an 
idea out of the realm of discussion and put 


it into the realm of faith that it is an inviola- 
ble area—too sacred to bear the light of dis- 
cussion. 

To my way of thinking, faith is defi- 
nitely not believing in something that 
isn’t so. Neither is faith a rationalization 
for something that you would like to 
believe but can’t. Neither is faith some- 
thing to be brought into play when there 
seems to be a human need that cannot 
be fulfilled except upon faith. I think that 
I should rather not agree with Paul that 
“faith is the substance of things hoped 
for.” Faith is instead the process by which 
we further knowledge once we have ex- 
hausted all of the known limitations of 
our knowledge. 

I once had a Quaker professor who 
described faith in these terms: You strive 
and strive to find the answer to a prob- 
lem. You exhaust the limitations of your 
rational and thinking processes. You 
bring to bear all of your knowledge and 
experience. But the way grows fuzzy and 
then it goes blank. It is at this point that 
faith takes over not to alter the process 
but to make it possible to go on in the 
same direction. Faith does not alter the 
direction of our thinking. It simply takes 
over when the other faculties stop. As 
such, of course, the results of faith like 
the results of reasons are only tentative, 
and we should constantly recognize this 
fact. But such faith gives us faith on 
which to build for more knowledge. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 
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The Necessity for 
Self-Respect 


True liberals see human nature as fun- 
damentally good and not evil, as re- 
quiring not a change but self-mastery. 
They see man by his very nature pos- 
sessing the qualities required for the 
building of a better world. They see 
much of the trouble in which man now 
finds himself arising from his unwilling- 
ness to trust these innate powers, to use 
them, to develop them, to enlarge them. 
They see no end to man’s misery until 
and unless man does learn to rely on him- 
self. 

For a man to be self-reliant he must 
have self-confidence. He must be pos- 
sessed of the feeling that he can do the 
thing required. He also must have self- 
respect, which is something quite dif- 
ferent from merely a good opinion of 
oneself. It is more profound. Real self- 
respect is that which springs from a belief 
in the intrinsic worth and dignity of the 
nature which is man’s. 

Standards of ethics and morality arise 
from the respect which men have for 
themselves, and are maintained only so 


long as this respect continues. Many are 
disturbed today by the low standards of 
personal conduct. The failure to attach 
any sacred quality to the giving of one’s 
word, to the speaking of the truth, to 
the binding nature of a contract, pro- 
ceeds chiefly from the failure of indi- 
viduals to respect themselves. The lack of 
respect for others is the direct result of 
the absence of self-respect. 

LAURANCE I. NEALE 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Chureh School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m. ; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins Jr., Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
3 p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m. ; College-Age Supper 
7 p.m. THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
ge eh WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, 
D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
9:45 a.m. Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, Executive Director. 
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eWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


Leading Unitarians 
to advise League 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League an- 
nounces the formation of its first National 
Advisory Committee. Among the 32 prom- 
inent men who have accepted the appoint- 
ment are one governor (Adlai Stevenson), 
three college presidents, four editors and 
publishers, a mayor, a chief justice, and a 
number of outstanding business and profes- 
sional men. 


The total list includes: 


Walter S. Adams, Asheville, N. C., editor; 
Louis F. Bachrach, West Newton, Mass. 
portrait photographer; Sanford Bates, New 
Jersey commission of institutions and agen- 
cies; Wendell Berge, Washington lawyer, 
former assistant to the U.S. attorney general; 
Percival Brundage, head of Price, Water- 
house & Co., and new president of the Inter- 
national Association for Religious Freedom; 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot, Boston manufacturer. 


Also Ward M. Canaday, president of 
Willys-Overland, Toledo; Grenville Clark, 
New Hampshire, World Federalist leader; 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr. of Philadelphia; 
Walter P. Eaton, playwright, Sheffield, 
Mass.; Charles W. Eliot 2nd, Pasadena city 
planner; Thomas D. Eliot, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; Chief Justice Edward P. 
Furber, U.S. trusteeship of the Pacific 
Islands under the United Nations; Percy W. 
Gardner, Providence lawyer; President 
Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn College; Wil- 
liam R. Greeley, Boston architect. 


Others are: President James R. Killian Jr., 
M.I.T.; Frederic H. Lahee, chief geologist, 
Sun Oil, Dallas; Alfred McClung Lee, soci- 
ologist, Brooklyn College; Ernest B. Mac- 
Naughton, publisher of the Portland Ore- 
gonian and board chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland; John P. Marquand, 
novelist, Newburyport; Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor, Publishers’ Weekly; Dexter Perkins, 
historian, University of Rochester; Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr., historian, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Louis B. Seltzer, editor, Cleveland 
Press; Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois; 
President George D. Stoddard, University of 
Illinois; Clifton M. Utley, Chicago radio 
and television commentator; Quincy Wright, 
University of Chicago; Francis H. Russell, 
director of the Office of Public Affairs, 
Department of State. 


Unitarians banned 
on African radio 


The Free Protestant Unitarian Church on 
Hout Street, Cape Town, South Africa, 
reports that Unitarians are “rigidly ex- 
cluded from the wireless.” 


Says its newsletter, “We are still a small 
church, our best work being that by our 
liberalism we force orthodoxy to be slightly 
liberal in spite of itself. We are a greater 
influence than we are aware.” The church 
celebrated its 85th anniversary last August. 


Cleveland Unitarians plan major 
building drive; seek half-million 


The First Unitarian Church of Cleveland 
has embarked on one of the most ambitious 
building programs in the denomination with- 
in recent years. The congregation plans to 
build a New England style church of pink 
sand moulded brick, dominated by a tall 
white spire, at a cost of $500,000. 

One of two churches which grew out of 
the First Church of Cleveland last year, the 
new building planned will seat 500 persons 
in auditorium and balcony. Its interior will 
be simple in design with an emphasis on 
light, a style developed by American Colo- 
nial architects after the classic lines of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Architects will be Small, 
Smith and Reeb of Cleveland. 

$251,000 is needed for the building; $145,- 
000 is expected to come from the congrega- 
tion; $96,000 from special gifts or borrow- 
ing against endowment. Pledges are on hand 
for $50,000 and additional funds will come 
from cash on hand, the sale of the East 82nd 
Street church, now occupied by the second 
of the two churches which grew from the 
expansion, and other assets. 

The auditorium will be built first, includ- 
ing some facilities for the church school. 
Other rooms include worship centers for the 
church school, a social hall with kitchen 
and stage, dressing rooms available for 
bridal parties, work centers, parlors; 12 
classrooms and two large rooms for kinder- 
garten and nursery. 

Parking lots for 202 cars are planned for 
the rear of the building. The whole develop- 
ment is contained within the end of Belvoir 
Oval. 

“A venture of faith,” the project is called 
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by the minister of the church, Rev Robert 
Killam. “As we embark upon it, ours is the 
faith of a liberal, mature and devoted con- 
gregation, grounded in knowledge of the 
needs of our people and of our community, 
and inspired by the greatest opportunity we 
have ever had.” 

It has been 50 years since the people of 
First Church undertook a building program. 
From this church, then on Euclid Avenue 
(built in 1904) grew two new Unitarian 
churches in the past six years. The new 
building’s congregation represents suburban 
growth. The site is in the midst of a rapidly 
growing community. Dr. Killam says it must 
be not only “a building of beauty to which 
people will be drawn for worship,” but a 
“fully usable center of inspiration, educa- 
tion, social activity and service.” 


USC helps Korea 


Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, executive direc- 
tor of the Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada, has recommended USC sponsor- 
ship of a program of relief for the children 
of Korea. Following her recent trip to 
Korea, at the invitation of the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency, she 
has asked for a milk-feeding program dur- 
ing the winter months for one-third of the 
75,000 primary school children; a “quilts 
for Korea” project to send 1,000 quilts to 
Seoul orphanages for Christmas (many of 
these children have no sheets or blankets 
now); and a gift of educational supplies for 
Korean schools. The school children of 
Canada will be asked to donate these. 
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Korean educational system to be rebuilt 
under USC with State Department funds 


A team of American educators, specialists 
in elementary and secondary education has 
left for Korea under joint sponsorship of 
the Unitarian Service Committee and the 
U.S. government to help Koreans rebuild 
their educational system into a new, 
modern, democratic program. 

The project, undertaken by the USC at 
the request of the Korean Ministry of Edu- 
cation is financed by the Educational Ex- 
change Service, international information 
administration of the Department of State. 
Six educators and an administrative officer 
will work for nine months with the Korean 
teachers with headquarters at Pusan. 

Miss Mary Harbage, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education at Akron, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the group. Others are: James M. 
Dysart, assistant professor of educational 
psychology, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege; Mrs. Elizabeth Hoffman Warner, 
Brooklyn College; Dr. Gile J. Warren, West- 
wood, N.J. high school; Jay E. Dailey, for- 
mer teacher at the American Language 
Institute, Seoul, Korea. Their main job is to 
help train teachers and to work with prin- 
cipals for newer, more democratic educa- 
tional methods. 

Helen Fogg, director of child and youth 
projects for the USC, said that: “We do 
not intend to impose our way of life or 
educational methods on a civilization that 
was electing its kings more than a thousand 
years ago. However, we do intend to help 
the Korean educators overcome what they 
recognize has been a serious handicap— 
the domination of the Japanese from 1903 
to 1945, when emperor-worship was the 
main course of study in the schools. The 
Koreans now want their own educational 
system.” For the first time, the school text- 
books will be printed in Korean instead of 
Japanese—the project will help the Korean 
ministry of education choose the content 
of the new books. 


Universalists start 
housing project church 


When the Church Federation of Chicago 
had trouble finding a denomination to 
start a church in inter-racial LeClaire Court 
Housing project, the Universalists came to 
their aid. The Mid-West Council of Re- 
ligious Liberals had received an invitation 
to organize a church from the federation 
but was unable to finance the project. 

The First Univeralist Church of Chicago 
has loaned hymn books to the new church. 
Rey. Donald A. Thompson, Unitarian- 
Universalist minister who has been a pro- 
fessor at Florida Southern College, will be 
its minister. 


ACTING IN CHARACTER: The Inquirer, 
journal of Unitarians in England, points 
out that in the book, The Oracle, by Edwin 
O’Connor on radio broadcasting, the com- 
mentator received among his fan mail “two 
letters from Unitarian ministers challeng- 
ing him to public debate.” Are Unitarians 
now fiction types of the Questioning Mind, 
and the Public Debater? 
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Unitarian influence 
in Connecticut? 


The Connecticut Council of Churches’ 
board of directors recently refused to en- 
dorse a preamble to its constitution saying 
“we accept Jesus Christ as our Lord and 
Savior,” as was suggested by the National 
Council of Churches. 

It is this qualifying phrase which has been 
largely responsible for the omission of 
Unitarian and Universalists from the Na- 
tional Council. The women’s groups were 
requested to leave and resigned from the 
council last year. 

“An admirable decision,” said Rev. Pay- 
son Miller, minister of the Unitarian 
church of Hartford, Conn., in reporting the 
incident. “The executive secretary and a 
decisive majority of the board believe that 
the basic purpose of Councils of Churches 
should be to provide opportunity for groups 
of varying beliefs to work together on 
matters of common concern.” 


Church shows “Miracle” 
despite city ban 


When Chicago’s police department cen- 
sors refused to permit showing of “The 
Miracle,” controversial Italian film, despite 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision against 
movie censorship, The First Unitarian 
Church offered its building for four private 
screenings. Other screenings were held in 
The Third Unitarian Church. 

The Supreme Court had declared in May 
that “It is not the business of government 
in our nation to suppress. real or imagined 
attacks upon a particular religious doctrine.” 
(“The Miracle” had been refused a license 
in New York when the Catholic church 
brought pressure to bear.) In Chicago, the 
police called the film immoral. A private 
showing at the Surf Theater arranged by 
the American Civil Liberties Union in Chi- 
cago was called off when the police raised 
the question of revoking the theater owner’s 
license. 

At the Unitarian Church, several hun- 
dred people who filled out questionnaires 
after seeing the film, “hardly a one thought 
‘The Miracle’ should be banned,” the Civil 
Liberties Union reports. A formal request 
has been filed with the police commissioner 
for permission to exhibit the film publicly. 
Legal steps will be taken if necessary. 


HYMN SOCIETY FELLOWS. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister emeritus at Community Church, 
New York; and Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, 
minister emeritus of Belmont, Mass., and 
Charlottesville, Va., have been elected fel- 
lows of the Hymn Society of America. They 
were cited for their contribution to Ameri- 
can hymnody. Of the five fellows elected 
at the 30th anniversary session, two were 
Unitarians. 
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Ground broken for 
new parish house 


On Oct. 12, ground was broken in the 
garden of the Church of All Souls, New 
York, for Wiggin House, which will provide 
a chapel and parish house for the growing 
church school. 

Mrs. Albert Henry Wiggin turned the 
first spadeful of earth. Mrs. Wiggin has 
given the funds for the building ($300,000) 
in memory of her husband. The church is 
planning to launch a $100,000 campaign to 
add to the endowment funds for cost of 
operation of the new structure. The contrac- 
tor will soon begin work on the parish 
house. 


Connecticut Unitarians 
plan for future growth 


Unitarians in the Connecticut Valley of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut are making 
plans for an extensive drive for Unitarian 
expansion. The Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence will run a series of advertisements 
throughout the year designed to inform those 
liberals who have no church affiliation about 
Unitarianism. 

The Connecticut Branch of the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship will hold its annual 
meeting October 19 in the West Torrington 
Congregational Church, with delegates from 
Brooklyn, Conn.; Hartford, New Haven, 
New London, Storrs and Westport. The Uni- 
tarian Society of New Haven, founded last 
year, and now a vigorous church with grow- 
ing membership, has called its first minister, 
Rey. Lester Lewis of Brockton, who began 
his pastorate in October. The second Uni- 
tarian church to be organized in Connecti- 
cut within a year will be started under the 
New Churches Revolving Fund of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association when the mem- 
bers of the Fairfield County Fellowship at 
Westport call their first minister this winter. 

Connecticut was not part of the 18th and 
19th century development of the New Eng- 
land Unitarian movement; as a result, in the 
20th century it represents fertile ground for 
the liberal religious movement. 

According to figures of April, 1952, there 
were 92 members of Unitarian fellowships 
in the state. 
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HONORARY DEGREE: Rey. Charles C. 
G. Manker, of El Paso, received an honor- 
ary Doctor of Divinity from Valparaiso 
College recently. 


Fairfield County, Conn. 


to get new church 


The first minister has been called to the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Fairfield County, 
Conn., at Westport where a new Unitarian 
church will be established soon. Rev. Karl 
Chworowsky of the Fourth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. will be the minister at the first 
church to be organized this fall. 

Funds will come from a special fund for 
new churches set up by the American 
Unitarian Association board of directors 
last May. This is the second church to be 
established in Connecticut within a year. 
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“The lead for peace...” 


Prof. Roland Bainton of the Divinity 
School, Yale University, pays the following 
tribute to Unitarians in his book, The 
Church of Our Fathers, designed for younger 
readers: 

“The Unitarians broke off from the Con- 
gregationalists. There were to be sure Uni- 
tarians already in England but in this coun- 
try the numbers of the Unitarian churches 
came out of the Congregationalist. As the 
name suggests the Unitarians believe that 
God is a Unity and not a Trinity. They are 
not willing to call Jesus actually God. They 
say that he is like God and we should try to 
be like him, having his spirit of love, service 
and peace. The Unitarians have taken the 
lead in working for the peace of the world.” 


On television view 


A church service was telecast from the 
First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City 
over WKY-TV September 15, at the request 
of the Oklahoma City Council of Churches. 
The church has participated in several TV 
shows during the last year, through the par- 
ticipation of the minister, Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes in the Ministers’ Study, on a Bible 
quiz, and through a script on the history of 
the local church and the Unitarian move- 
ment. As far as the news office knows, this 
is the second Unitarian church service to go 
on the television screens; Buffalo, N. Y. had 
the first such telecast. 


GIVES MINNS LECTURES: Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington, minister of First Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, gave the Minns Lec- 
tures in Boston’s First Church during 
October on “The Disciplines of Liberty.” 


PULPIT FACTS: 


Ministers called to churches this fall: 
Horace Colpitts Eastport, Me. 
ING We Lovely icc. tans Bedford, Mass. 
Thomas J. Maloney Davenport, lowa 
Gerald W. Vance Sturbridge, Mass. 
Herbert Vetter Sharon, Mass. 
Ordained: 
Charles W. Eddie . Toronto, Ont. (Sept. 21) 
Richard Fresco .. Cohasset, Mass. (Oct. 5) 
V. Emil Gudmundson 

Ellsworth, Me. (Oct. 10) 
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Installed: 
Paul Harris Drake 

Nantucket, Mass. (Sept. 14) 
Kenneth Warren Chicopee, Mass. (Sept. 28) 
Robert Zoerheide . Syracuse, N. Y. (Oct. 2) 
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Ministers organize defense committee 


to defend Weston in contempt case 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Association has 
organized a 12-man defense committee to 
raise funds for the support of Rey. Ross 
Allen Weston, convicted of contempt of 
court for a sermon in which he criticized 
a judge. (See page 12 of this issue). 


Chairman is Dr. A. Powell Davies, of 
Washington. Rey. Harry Scholefield of 
Philadelphia will serve as vice-chairman; 
and Rev. John A. MacKinnon as treasurer. 


Weston was convicted and given a sus- 
pended fine of $100 after news stories 
on his sermon appeared in the Washington 
papers. He had been critical of the motives 
of an Arlington, Va. judge, who ruled that 
federal employees could not hold state and 
local offices. 


Wide newspaper coverage has been given 
to the case which is now pending in the 
Virginia Court of Appeals. If the decision 
is upheld, the Unitarians expect to carry 
the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


A number of ministers have spoken on 
the case from their own pulpits. Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, regional director of the Middle 
Atlantic States Council, said that courts 
should welcome examinations rather than 
prevent it—“democracy is predicated on 
the idea that people should participate in 
decisions that affect their own welfare. 
Where this principle is affected there is only 
one place for a believer in liberty: to stand 
—for participation.” 

“When any minister of any church 
stands upon an issue of freedom, Unitarians 
almost anywhere will join their hands,” De- 
Witt said. 


Dr. Davies declared that the judge’s con- 
viction of Weston was “penalizing a clergy- 
man for performing his duty.” 


In Rochester, Dr. David Rhys Williams 
declared that the case “is bound to have 
far-reaching religious and political implica- 
tions if the citation for contempt is allowed 
to stand.” 

“If what took place in Virginia had 
happened in some totalitarian country, we 
could understand the presumption involved, 
but for such an unprecedented violation 
of elementary civil rights to take place in 
our country and especially in Virginia, is 
intolerable and should bring every American 
CiLIZenE COMMISH Lecter 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Association 
issued the following statement, through its 
president, Rev. Leon C. Fay. 


“The Rey. Ross Allen Weston, our min- 
ister at Arlington, Va., has been found 
guilty of contempt of court by a decision of 
the Circuit Court of Arlington County, Va., 
on Sept. 12. The basis of the contempt 
citation was a sermon delivered in the 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va., last 
May, a series of excerpts from which were 
delivered to the press. 

“The Unitarian Ministers’ Association up- 


holds its member-minister in his exercise 
of free speech. The great tradition of the 
ministry has ever been a prophetic one, 
‘the voice crying in the wilderness’ for 
righteousness, and civilization in retrospect 
has acknowledged its debt to it. 

“If this decision is permitted to stand, 
and the Rev. Ross Weston is found guilty 
of a crime in speaking from his pulpit 
according to the dictates of his conscience 
and for laboring in the concern and wel- 
fare of his parish, then the moral leader- 
ship of the American ministry has been 
seriously endangered. 

“As Unitarian ministers we protest this 
action as a mortal blow to the very heart 
of our professional calling, and we cannot 
but believe all Americans, who want a 
continued inspirational leadership from 
their pulpits, will also reject this action so 
diverse from our tradition.” 


Denominational leaders 
in preaching mission 


Davies Eliot 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association; and Rev. 
A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Washington, D. C. will con- 
duct a joint preaching mission at Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, and Raleigh, N. C., during 
November. 

For four days beginning November 9, the 
two will conduct an intensive sermon series. 
Dr. Eliot will speak on: “What is Unitarian- 
ism?” “The Unitarian Belief in Jesus”; “Uni- 
tarian Belief in the Church”; and the “Uni- 
tarian Belief in God.” Mr. Davies will 
preach on: “America’s Real Religion”; “What 
Shall We Tell Our Children”; “What is a 
Religious Person”; and “Why I Became a 
Unitarian.” 


47 PENNIES FOR A NEW CHURCH: The 
following letter was received by the chair- 
man of the building fund of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, which is 
planning a new church: “Dear Mr. Smith: 
I, John McClenahen and Sarah Pooley 
raised $.47, by giving a magic show plus 
a comic show. Enclosed is the $.47. We 
hope our money will help toward building 
the new church.” 
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Oak Ridge Church helps blind students 


as atom scientists record books for them 


VOICES FOR THE BLIND: Member of the Oak Ridge Unitarian church, Ernest D. 


Klima, right, and Charles Schilling, left, both Oak Ridge scientists, read from technical 
books in a voice test for recordings for blind students. 


Unitarians were leaders in the organization 
recently of the Oak Ridge unit of the Na- 
tional Committee for Recording for the 
Blind, Inc. This unit, one of seven in the 
country, records books for the use of blind 
students. Scientists at the Oak Ridge Uni- 
tarian Church in Tennessee sponsored the 
local unit. The National Committee’s work 
is financed by a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation. 

Undertaken by the church projects com- 
mittee, it reflects the scientific bent of a 
congregation organized on the site of the 
atomic energy research work. The church 
was asked to sponsor the project by a 
physicist at Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. 

Dr. A. R. Brosi, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory chemist and chairman of the 
church’s board of trustees, presented the 
project to the church. A recording machine 
and a year’s supply of disks has been 
furnished by the national organization and 
an active recording program with 20 highly 
qualified volunteer readers has been begun. 

The project is now a community wide 
activity and non-denominational, though 
sponsored by the church group. Scientists 
are preferred for readers since they are 
familiar with the material and know what 
passages and facts should be given particu- 
lar emphasis. 

The Oak Ridger has carried an extensive 
feature story on the scientists who are giv- 
ing their voices to help those who have no 
vision. Readers were tested for their voice 
quality and judged by a panel of blind 
judges. 


SEAM-BUSTING DEPARTMENT: The 
Houston Unitarian Church reports a 74.5 
per cent growth since last year. Church 
school enrollment.was 188, compared with 
115 a year ago. The church attendance was 
250, compared with 136 the same Sunday 
hoy NOISY, 
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Trenton church 
gets new home 


With the congregation furnishing sup- 
plies, including the kitchen sink, and all 
the labor except plumbing, the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Trenton has refinished an 
old shoe store into a church at practically 
no cost. 

The church services will be held in the 
store and rooms upstairs have been made 
over into an apartment for the minister, 
Rev. Hugo P. Leaming. Unitarians sanded 
and finished the floors, painted, papered 
the walls. One supplied light fixtures, an- 
other a secondhand gas range, another the 
sink and drain board. Final cost was only 
$1000 — and the church has a USS. 
Savings Bond for that amount that will 
mature in a few years. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY: One Sunday 
service was not enough when Dr. Homer A. 
Jack of Evanston, IIl., started his series on 
“Africa Today.” As the Chicago Sun-Times 
reported it, services will be held at 9:30 and 
11. Dr. Jack has been discussing his recent 
trip to Africa, particularly his visit with Al- 
bert Schweitzer; and his visit to South Africa 
where he spent a week with Manilal Gandhi, 
son of Mohandus Gandhi. 
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Services held in garuye, 
gymnasium, radio station 


Most Unitarians hold their services where 
one might expect them to be—in a church 
building. But a number of the smaller 
churches and fellowships have refused to be 
discouraged by the lack of an appropriate 
setting. } 

Putting their ingenuity to work, they have 
found room for liberal religion in unique 
places. The Unitarian group in Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, meets in a gymnasium; the fel- 
lowship of Chattanooga, Tenn. in an air- 
conditioned court-room; Ecuador, South 
America, in a drugstore; Burlington, Iowa, in 
a remodelled garage; Albuquerque, N. M. 
in a dance school; Greenville, S. C. in a 
radio station; Sarasota, Fla. in a garden 
house. 

Unitarians of Marin County, Calif. hold 
services in a Scout Hall. The church of 
East Shore, Seattle, meets in a funeral chapel; 
Tucson in a school building; Fairfield 
County, Conn. in the Westport Women’s 
Club; Boulder, Colo. Unitarians gather in a 
remodelled carriage house. The church in 
Hamilton, Ontario, now planning a building 
campaign, has met in a movie theater. 


Staten Island church 
100 years old 


From October 24-26, the Unitarian 
Church of Staten Island celebrated its 100th 
anniversary. 

Speakers at the centennial banquet were 
Miss Alice F. Hicks, oldest member; Rev. 
Paul H. Chapman and Rev. Howard L. 
Brooks, former ministers, and Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Dr. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister emeritus of First Church, Boston, gave 
the 100th anniversary sermon. 

Also part of the celebration was a “com- 
munity night,” at which eight organizations 
in which the church members have been 
particularly interested were honored. A 
colored documentary film, “Portraits of 
Parish Families” was exhibited. 

A history of the church was written by the 
minister, Rev. Harry Hooper. A memorial 
fund of $10,000 is planned and a special 
fund of $675 has been raised, partially to 
sponsor an extensive campaign of newspaper 
advertising. 

A number of the first members of the 
church were part of the Civil War “under- 
ground railroad,” and according to the his- 
tory, the church was established by people 
“who were Unitarian in faith, Republican in 
politics, and who believed in the right of 
the Negro to be free.” 
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November Unitarian Broadcasts 
Sunday Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


Aust Melbourne 
Calif San Diego 
Iowa Sioux City 
La. New Orleans 
Neb. Omaha 

Ohio Toledo 
Texas Houston 


3 XY 4:15 p.m 
KCBQ (1170) 11:45 a.m. 
KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m 
WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m. 
KOWH (660) 9:15 am 
WTOL (1230) 10:00 am 
KPRC (950) 10:45 a.m 


(The National Association of Educational Broadcasters is presenting a 13-week series of radio programs 


on “‘The Jeffersonian Heritage,” based on the work of P 


rof. Dumas Malone of Columbia, starring Claude 


Rains. Stations carrying the series include: WNYC, New York; WGBH, Boston; WABE, Atlanta; WUOM, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; WOI, Ames, Iowa; WNAD, Norman, Okla.; KWSC, Pullman, Wash.; KUOM, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; WUOA, University, Ala.; and WILL, Urbana, II.) 


(Please notify News Office by December 1 for January programs ) 


help prisoners 


Gettier, minister of the 
S West Roxbury, Mass. has been 
Blected peceetary of the Friends of Prisoners, 
a philanthropic agency, devoted to educa- 
tion and to the interests of Massachusetts 
prisoners, in prison and after release. 


Descendants honor ancestors 


A crowd that packed the Unitarian 
Church of Hampton Falls, N. H. and over- 
flowed onto the church porch celebrated the 
second annual “Ancestor Sunday” at the 
church. Many came in costumes of earlier 
centuries; some arrived in horse-drawn car- 
riages; others on horseback. Pulpit lighting 
was supplied by whale oil lamps. 


REGISTER IN ERROR: According to a 
news item in the Unitarian Progress, pub- 
lished by the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Theodore L. Steiger of La- 
conia, N. H. reports that the Register story 
in September on his kidnapping was incor- 
rect. News stories of the incident reported 
that the young hitchhikers who kidnapped 
and robbed him in June had asked him to 
pray for them as they left him stranded by 
the roadside. Dr. Steiger says that “religion 
didn’t enter their conversation at any time 
. Morally they were in my power, not I 
in theirs. They were nervous and tense and 
glad to let me go.” He has asked clemency 
for the pair whose trial is set for this fall. 


WELCOME TO SYRACUSE: 


A welcome, 
called by the Syracuse Herald-Journal, a 


“civic reception,” was given for the new 
minister at the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church in September. From left to right 
are: Mrs. William G. Hillen; Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, regional director; Rev. Robert 
Zoerheide, Mrs. Zoerheide; H. Brainard 
Fancher, president of the congregation. 


TEACHING HOW TO TEACH: Seventy- 
five church school teachers from six Uni- 
tarian, Universalist and Ethical Culture So- 
cieties, met for a two-day September train- 
ing institute at Pendle Hill. Main speakers 
were Mrs. Edith Hunter and Dr. Henry 
Neumann, of the New York Ethical Society. 
Both are authors on the Beacon Press list. 


UN-DAY LEADER: Rev. Russell R. Blet- 
zer, minister of First Parish in Needham, 
was chairman of the Needham Citizens 
Committee for United Nations Day in 
October. The committee sponsored an infor- 
mation booth on the UN on the town 
common. 
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UNITARIANS ABROAD: Members of the American delegation to the I.A.R.F. (Interna- 
tional Association for Religious Freedom) conference at Oxford, England, last summer. 
Copies of the picture can be obtained from the news office, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Election year brings church debates; 
Candidate's religion increases interest 


With a Unitarian as one of the candi- 
dates for the presidency of the United 
States, election-year has brought increased 
excitement in the Unitarian churches. 

Many debates were held between Re- 
publican and Democratic exponents and a 
number of ministers preached on the issues 
of the election. Church newsletters have 
been devoting a great deal of attention to 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson’s religious back- 
ground, and have pointed out, also, that 
General Dwight Eisenhower’s expressed be- 
liefs are consistent with a free church. 

At Richmond, Va., the Unitarian Church 
had its largest attendance in more than 30 
years when Rev. Dilworth Lupton preached 
on the religious beliefs of the two candi- 
dates. Several hundred A.U.A. reports on 
Stevenson’s religion were distributed to visi- 
tors. In West Roxbury, Mass., Rev. 
Straughan Gettier pointed out in the news- 
letter that Stevenson’s attendance at the 
Presbyterian Church of Springfield focused 
on need for Unitarian extension: “there is 
no Unitarian church in the capital of 
Illinois. This illustrates the need of our 
giving more support to our Department of 
Church Extension.” 

A number of churches and fellowships 
have had more visitors this fall than usual, 
drawn by curiousity about Stevenson’s 
church. 

The Fort Worth Unitarian church re- 
ported it had tried to “alleviate the fears” 
of one caller. 

“We pointed out that based on the 
Governor’s own speeches, he is a religious 
man, and assured her that her informants 
were wrong who had told her that a Uni- 
tarian could not believe in God. We 
offered to send her a pamphlet which 
would more clearly answer her questions.” 


The newsletter of the First Unitarian 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., wrote that “We 
should like to think that the Governor’s 
style (of writing) had been somewhat in- 
fluenced by the listening to Unitarian ser- 
mons. Nothing would astound us more, at 
this late date, than to have Unitarian 
sermonizing become the vogue.” 

Several churches have reprinted the dis- 
cussion of religion from The Christian Cen- 
tury which said: “Governor Stevenson is a 
Unitarian. He is a persistent reader of the 
Bible; its phrases tend to sprinkle his ad- 
dresses. His aides say that it is a sure sign 
of important decisions in the making when 
the governor starts carrying his Bible up- 
stairs to bed at night.” 

Two religious journals endorsed Steven- 
son for the presidency: The Washington 
Religious Review published by Church 
News Service; and Commonweal, independ- 
ent weekly magazine edited by Roman Cath- 
olic laymen, which endorsed its first candi- 
date in 24 years. Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State praised him also for his an- 
nouncement that he would not appoint an 
American ambassador to the Vatican. 
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“Of course, I am interested in the spread of 
Christian civilization, but to go into a dog- 
matic discussion of creed I will not do 
whether I am defeated or not ... If the 
American electorate is so narrow as not 
to elect a Unitarian, well and good. 1 
can stand it.” 

—William Howard Taft to J. W. Hill, Aug. 12, 
1908, before his election as president of the 
United States; quoted in Henry F. Pringle, The 


Life and Times of William Howard Taft (N.Y.; 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1939), I, 374. 
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Unitarians 
of the month 


Brundage elected 
1.A.R.F. president 


Percival Brundage, senior New York part- 
ner of Price, Waterhouse and Co., public 
accountants, and leading Unitarian layman, 
was elected in August as president of the 
International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom. 

Brundage, who is the son of the late 
William M. Brundage, minister of Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, was director of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. He succeeds Rev. 
H. Stewart Carter of Cambridge, England, 
and is the first layman to hold this office. 

A graduate of Harvard College in 1914, 
Brundage has been a director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research and 
secretary and director of Federal Union, 
Inc. As a member of President William 
Howard Taft’s League to Enforce Peace, 
he helped form the League of Nations 
Association. He is a past president of the 
League of Nations Association in New 
Jersey, member of the Council of Foreign 
Relations, the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees and of Refugee Relief 
Trustees. He is a member of the Unity 
Church, Montclair (Unitarian. ) 


MRS. JOHN BURNET NASH 


The death of Mrs. John Burnet Nash, at 
her home in New York City on September 
27 in her eighty-first year, brought to an 
end a most loyal and happy life of devoted 
service to the Unitarian cause. From 1925 to 
1935, Mrs. Nash served the General Alliance 
as director for the Metropolitan New York 
area; for two years, she served as the repre- 
sentative of the General Alliance on the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; for six years (1929-1935) 
she served as a member of that board in 
her own right; for four years (1939-1943) 
she was a member of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Association. Added together, 
these years total twenty-two; but it was the 
quality of her service rather than its length 
that made it notable. She brought to her 
church a mind that ranged freely and with 
courage, a first-hand knowledge of the world 
outside the walls of any church, and an 
indomitable spirit that never lost its zest, 
its humor, or its basic concern for Unitarian 
advance. She was wiser than most of us, 
but never patronizing to her younger or less 
experienced associates; she trusted her own 
intuitive judgment of people and tendencies, 
but she was always ready to listen and—if 
she saw good reason—to modify her judg- 
ment; she was tolerant of opinions with 
which she could not agree, but she never 
left you in doubt as to where she stood. In 
all who served with her she inspired respect, 
admiration, affection, and a firm determina- 
tion to carry on the work with greater fidelity 
because of her example. 
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BULL SESSION: Ministers gather at the 
Northern California-Utah conference. Left to 
right: Dr. J. Raymond Cope, Berkeley; Dr. 
Harold Scott, Salt Lake City; Rev. Theodore 
Abell, Sacramento, president of the Pacific 
Coast Unitarian Council; Rev. Frank Ricker, 
regional director; Rev. Peter Samson, San 
Diego. 


Unitarians Ethical 
Culture leaders 


Two Unitarian ministers have been 
appointed as leaders of Ethical Culture 
societies. Rev. Lester Mondale, who re- 
signed in June as minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church of Kansas City, Mo., 
will be acting leader of the Philadelphia 
Ethical Society for 1952-53. Rev. Walter 
Pedersen, who returned last year from 
working with the American Military Govern- 
ment in Japan, will be leader of a New 
York Ethical Society in Westchester County. 


Agency head retires 


Frederick J. Soule, member of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., has retired as 
director of Norfolk House Center at Rox- 
bury, which he served since 1919. Norfolk 
House, across the street from First Church, 
is a neighborhood center with sports, recrea- 
tion, medical and civic activities. 

A statement by Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, 
minister of the church; and Charles S. 
Bolster, president of the board of managers 
of the center, said that “day and night 
the life of Mr. and Mrs. Soule has flowed 
through these many channels into the 
personalities of thousands of girls and boys, 
women and men. ELhemrmservicemto 
our church and our denomination has been 
so varied and full that we do not know 
how we shall get along without them.” 


AMERICAN YOUTH LEADERS CHO- 
SEN: Eileen Layton of Oklahoma City, was 
elected second vice president; and Chris- 
topher Raible of Dallas, corresponding sec- 
retary at the International Religious Fel- 
lowship meeting last summer in Blackboys, 
Sussex, England. This is the international 
organization of liberal religious youth. 
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Now is the Time! 


WHAT CAN BE BETTER 
FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
TO A FRIEND OR RELATIVE 
THAN A BIBLE OR NEW TESTAMENT 


HERE YOU WILL FIND 
THE WIDEST VARIETY 
VERSIONS OLD AND VERSIONS NEW 
TYPES BIG AND TYPES SMALL 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEED 


—AT EVERY PRICE LEVEL BEST VALUE— 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass.- 


Please send me. . . additional copies 


of the current Register at 25c each. 
I enclose 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription start- 
ing with the next issue. I enclose 
$2.50 for a year. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.00 up 
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SERMON TITLES OF THE MONTH 


Godslsia Problémie.as a. eee ee 
The Land Where Hate Should Die 


When ‘God’ Was Born 
Did Jesus Believe in the Trinity? 
Our Wishing Wells 


$ sis a ele.ie) 0 


The Cause and Cure of Sin ............. ve 
Labels; Libels ‘and Liberals’ .22..8, 8 0 


eee 


Secale, «eee ee 
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What Are the Ideas That Use You? ....... 


CeO ht Sern) 


Sie oe Jack Mendelsohn Jr., Rockford, Ill. 


Paul Franklin Bliss, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


.. Robert H. MacPherson, Dorchester, Mass. 
... Lon Ray Call, South Nassau, L. TINS Ye 


Albert D’Orlando, New Orleans, La. 


eerste Dilworth Lupton, Richmond, Va. ; 


Lon Ray Call, South Nassau, L. I. 


... W. Waldemar W.'Argow, Baltimore, Md. 


Itarian Lemperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


send any or all of the following free literature on request: 


1. Seven Questions by Dr. Haven Emerson ....... 0. sees cece cece ee en eens 
2. The Cocktail Hour by Gladys Simmons ...........0 0c ee seer eee eeees 
3, The Liberal Looks at Alcohol by the Rev. Walter R. Jones ........... 
4, Channing on Intemperance ............- 6c eee eee ete tte eee tees 
5, Unitarians and Temperance by Dr. William H. Gysan .......--.++++: 
6. Program of the Unitarian Temperance Society ..........--..++--+5+:: 
@ e e e 
5 Delcevare King, Quincy, Mass. 
Membership Rev. Walter eee Bookie IND 
Membership in the Society may be ob- Judge Thurlow P. Taft, Santa Monica, 
tained by remitting $1 to the address Cal. 
above for regular, $5 for sustaining, or Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, Newton Cen- 
$10 for supporting membership. ter, Mass. 


4 Prof. Reginald D. Manwell, Syracuse, 
Officers and Directors, N.Y 


1952-53 


Stebbins, 


Rev. Lawrence M. Jaffa, Oakland, Cal. 


DIRECTORS: 


Mrs. William H. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Frances G. Curtis, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Eliot C. French, Canton, Mass. 

Mrs. Gerhard Dietrichson, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Rev. Dana McLean, Greeley, D.D., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Margaret M. Poole, Dighton, Mass. 

Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Dorchester, 


PRESIDENT—L ivingston Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
VICE-PRES.—Rev. 

Roxbury, Mass. 
SECRETARY—Rev. Dr. William H. Gysan, 
Beverly, Mass. 
TREASURER—Rey. Harold G. Arnold, W. 
Roxbury, Mass. 55 Emmons Rd. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal. 
Dr. William G. Eliot, Portland, Ore. Mass. 
R. C. Knox, Decatur, Ga. Rev. George A. Mark, Lincoln, Mass. 
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Unitarian Christian Fellowship 


To Members and Friends, Greetings! 

An increasing number of people are joining the Unitarian Christian Fellowship because 
they find in this organization and its quarterly publication, The Unitarian Christian, a 
medium for preserving and strengthening the Christian essence of Unitarianism—an uncom- 
promising belief in the reality of God and a hearty acceptance of the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus as our way of life. 

In this period of religious bewilderment we feel urged to offer our religious con- 
victions to the thought of our day; convictions based upon the words and spirit of one 
whose timeliness makes him, in spite of the intervening nineteen centuries, the most 
modern of modern men, and the paramount influence for bringing spiritual and moral 
order to our troubled world. 

We invite you to join us in this modest service to our times which may prove to be a 
means by which Christianity, as we know it, will be preserved and handed down to the 
future generations. By signing and returning the enclosed blank with $2.00 you will become 
a subscriber to The Unitarian Christian and a member of the Unitarian Christian Fellowship 
for the current season. The cost of the magazine without membership is $1.00. 

We believe you will find The Unitarian Christian most interesting and helpful. Its 


aim is to be: 


Roy B. Wintersteen, 


e Not dogmatic, but suggestive. 
e Not controversial, but provocative of your own thought. ‘ 
e Not blindly conservative, nor defiantly radical, but always open-minded. 
e An effort to seek the truth by preserving “all the good the past hath 
had,” especially the words and personality of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and by reverently comparing notes with one another. 
e In short, an intimate conversation in print. 
We extend a hearty welcome to all subscribers, old and new, large and small. However, 
in order that we may do full justice to the work in hand, we make an earnest appeal 
for the larger contributions. Sincerely yours, 


Charles E. Park; Carl A. Seaward; Constant Wendell 


® 

@ UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 102 MT. VERNON ST. . 
> BOSTON 8, MASS. © 
4 Name ...--+eees eevee eee Mra tele piel ale] 6: 6 6-0) 6 616 98/8106, 018 0/6 6. @: 0 9/70 8)0' 8.50) 2 0 9 9 8 ) 
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° 
4 Enclosed: . 
> O $2.00 for membership and magazine . 
@ CO $1.00 for magazine only . 
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tained Glass 4am 
WINDowsS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 
_ We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 

ship. 
For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


%& emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


IGOWNS 


, PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


BACHELORS AS) 
CAPs GOWNS ano HOODS Bem 


Give Unitarian books for Christmas 


HERALDS OF A LIBERAL FAITH. Vol IV: The 
Pilots. Edited and with an introduction 
by Samuel Atkins Eliot. $4.50 


In this volume, the careers of more than 200 men 
and women—"the advance guard of Christian 
forces’’—are narrated. Samuel Atkins Eliot knew 
all but six of them personally; and this book is a 
memorial to the greatly loved and respected leader 
who edited it. He held that “significant movements 
of thought and life can best be understood when 
they are associated with the persons who originated 
or guided them,” and this volume is an introduction 
to the men and women who served as “pilots” of 
Unitarianism. 


CREATIVE FAITH: By Charles Edwards Park. 
Introduction by Palfrey Perkins. $3. 


By the author of Inner Victory and of Christianity: 
How It Came To Us; What It Is; What It Might Be, 
here is a book written out of the richness of a life 
of which 40 years were spent as minister of The 
First Church in Boston (Unitarian). A recommenda- 
tion of The Religious Book Club. 


Other vital books by Unitarian min- 


FREEDOM MOVES WEST: A History of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. By 
Charles H. Lyttle. With 33 half-tone 


illustrations. $3.75. 


Here is the stirring narrative of the progress of 
religious freedom spreading into newly opened 
lands of the American West. It is easy to forget the 
bitter antagonisms which religious liberals and 
heretics have always faced at the pious hands of 
the “True Believers” everywhere. In this book are 
men who understood in most personal terms what 
sort of treatment awaits those who dare to deviate 
from the customs of the herd. 

Says Frederick May Eliot, president, American 
Unitarian Association: 

Freedom Moves West is a book that should be 
required reading for every Unitarian who wants to 
understand the heritage of religious freedom. . . . 
The story is told with skilful marshaling of a wealth 
of factual material into a moving, inspiring nar- 
TQUVetrecom. 


HIS WORD WAS WITH 
POWER. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson $3.50 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE THOMAS JEFFERSON: Champion 


isters: 


AMERICA’S REAL RELIGION. 
A. Powell Davies $1.25 


AND SO YOU NEVER PRAY. 
Horace Westwood $2.50 


ART AND RELIGION. Von Ogden 
Vogt $5. 


ART OF STAYING SANE, Joseph 
Barth $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY: How It Came fo 
Us, What It Is, What It Might 


Be. Charles Edwards Park 
$2.25 


CHURCH OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS. Edited by John N. 
Marshall $2. 


CLASSICS OF RELIGIOUS DE- 
VOTION. By Frederick May 
Eliot, et al. $2.50 


CONFESSIONS OF AN AG- 
NOSTIC CLERGYMAN. E. 
Stanton Hodgin $2.50 


FAITH OF AN UNREPENTANT 
LIBERAL, A. Powell Davies 
$2. 
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BIBLE, Edited by Mortimer 
Rowe $3. 


GREAT COMPANIONS. Vol. | 
and II. Compiled by Robert 
French Leavens $3.50 ea. 


HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM. 
Earl Morse Wilbur $6. 


HOW LUKE DISCOVERED 


CHRISTMAS. = Anita True- 
man Pickett $1. 


JEFFERSON BIBLE, /ntroduction by 
Henry Wilder Foote $2.75 


MAN, GOD, AND THE SOVIETS. 
A symposium. 75¢ 


MESSAGE TO ATHEISTS. Dana 
Mclean Greeley $2 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE. 
Earl Morse Wilbur $3 


PATHBREAKERS. Nina Moore Tif- 
fany $3. 


PROGRESS IS UNORTHODOX. 
Fred I. Cairns $2.50 


SONGS AT SUNSET. Marion 
Franklin Ham. 50¢ 


of Religious Freedom, Advo- 
cate of Christian Morals. 
Henry Wilder Foote $1.50 


UNITARIAN STATES HIS CASE. 
Robert W. Sonen. $2 


VISITOR AND HELLO MAN. 
Kenneth L. Patton $2.50 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM, I Sym- 
posium $2.50 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM, Il Sym- 
posium $2.50 


WORD TO JESUS, Jacob Trapp. 
$1.75 


WORLD RELIGIONS AND THE 


HOPE FOR PEACE, David 
Rhys Williams $3.25 


las BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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